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form a complete treatise on the varying phases of civilization, from 7000 B. c. to the present time. 
It is a brillant narrative, told in the words of two thousand of the greatest historians of all 
times and nations. It is a comprehensive reference work, with an exhaustive alphabetical 
index, arranged by subjects and by names, with an author’s index, with bibliographies, with 
chronologies, with a reference list of authorities, with tables of contents, and with running 
dates at the top of each page. It is an art gallery, containing color reproductions and 
full-page plates of paintings, either drawn especially for THE HISTORIANS’ HIS- 
TORY or reproduced by permission from famous originals, and with over two thou- 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OR Bone 
MIsstons, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 ‘La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATION AL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New Youk,N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, tv whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
aunuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph &. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate; 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate "Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Oflice, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in tue South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawati. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House, Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, V D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, ow 
— oni 105 East 22nd. St., New York, N.Y. Rev. w. 

Newell, 151 Washington St., Chicago Til. ; 7. %. A. 
Hood. Congregational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. 

Wikoff, Y. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 

tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 W: ashington St., Chicago, Lil 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SoctgETyY, Congregational pout Rostes, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D, President: F. K. San ders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Departme nt sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools [ atenpe ros 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All conthibutions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

he Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missiona:y Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
a for prriodicals should be sent to the 

8. 8. & re. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
pt to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations fur Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 

" mins on, D. D.; Secrets Pay. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., irth Ave, and 2znd St ,N. ¥ ; Treasurer, Rev. 
a ‘B. Forbes, "206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzi ie, D. D. 
AP on Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
€. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congr re House, Boston. 
A Congre ational society devoted to the material, social, 
n Oral and religious welfare of seamen of all pations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ROARD OF. PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
Room supplies in Massachusetts and in other sta’es. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; U. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomAD’s BOARD OF MIssi10Ns, Room 704 Congrega- 
tiopal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary U.-E, Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 
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Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis ; San Fran ncisco ; 
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70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
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MAINE, Bacon. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and bed those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
91st year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue. etc., 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, ¢ penrespeaeree © Sec’y 





MASSAC HUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 
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THEOLOGICAL 
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Sept. 26, 19 1906. Ra dran BI HE DEAN. 
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74th year opens Sept. 19th. Strong courses with special 
— es in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
-I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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high sc ool graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 

rienced teachers; native French and German. New 

rick gympasium with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket- ball. field- hockey, goif. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfuliy located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, ten eesis Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LowELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
t Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 


im. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A.., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL o¥s Wiean “ass. 


A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; athletic director. Summer Camp 
in Maine. J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 
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| BATION, MASS. A college propaemtary school for 
iris. Seventeen miles from Bosto 
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A PRACTICAL CONTRIBUTION.—On the day fol- 
lowing the earthquake at San Francisco, Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Conipany contributed and had un- 
der way to the devastated city, from one of their 
Pacific coast factories, two carloads of condensed 
milk and cream, aggregating 50,000 cans, the value 
of which was more than $5,000. Speaking of milk, 
the three-page illustrated article which appears in 
the April 26 issue of Leslie’s Weekly, relating to the 
methods employed in the production of the prod- 
ucts of Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., is a story 
which one should read who is interested in the 
problem of pure food. 
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Mrs. Stannard, 19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
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GOOD 


NEWS 


FOR 


THE AMERICAN BOARD 





We take pleasure in announcing several pieces of cheering news. 


1. We have jast received a check for $49,816 in payment of 
the bequest of the late Mrs. Helen G. Coburn. This comes most 
opportunely. Oar legacy account was over $12,000 behind last 
year and the outlook was discouraging. Our increasing gifts 
from the living will not avail if we have a serious falling off 
in legacies. 

2, A friend of Dr. A. W. Clark of Austria, has agreed to 
build for our work in Prague a large hall costing $60,000. He 
will hold the property but offers it rent free. This will also be 
headquarters for all gospel work in that great city where Dr. 
Clark has labored so long and earnestly. 

3. An Armenian in Pasadena, Cal., a graduate from one of 
our schools in Turkey, agrees to erect a gymnasium for Eu- 
phrates College, Harpoot, Turkey. This is another illustra- 
tion of how these Armenians in America are helping the work 
of our Board in their own land. 

4. News of progress in China continues to astonish us. 
Everything is changing there, and the marvelous history of 
Japan in recent years seems likely to be repeated on a larger 





| scale in China. The last innovation is the establishment of a 
| daily newspaper for women, edited by a woman. Think of it! 


Oar fine new church in Peking is being used every Thursday for 
lectures on hygiene, cooking, etc., which are attended by large 
numbers of women! ‘‘ The old order changeth.’’ 


5. One of our missionaries writes from Foochow that all ex- 
citement and trouble from the boycott is over. The boycott has 
been called off officially and everything is quiet. 


6. Our missionary at Pleasant Island, Micronesia, Mr. D’la 
Porte, supported by the Hawaiian Congregationalists, sends 
news of big gains and a wonderful work on every side. He 
has just secured a printing press from Australia on which he 
will print the New Testament which he ta; translated. 


7. A glorious revival is in progress in Pasumalai College, 
India. 100 conversions and all the 800 students deeply stirred. 
Revivals are also reported in Aintab and Euphrates Colleges. 


8. These are great days for missionary work. God is bless- 
ing us everywhere. 











more than last year. 
have only fuur months more. 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 
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Haystack Centennial Year from all sources—churches, individuals, legacies, Woman’s Boards, etc. This will require $250,000 
It can only be secured by every friend of this work helping. What are you doing in your church? We 
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CoRNELIUs H. Patton, Home Secretary. 
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Published by the publishers of the famous ** Gospel Hymns.”” 
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For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Organized May, 1828; Incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
erties; peometes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's and life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE ©, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSEDTS. The annual 
meeting will be held with the Central Church, Worces- 
a Rev. Albert W. Hitchcock, Pastor, May 15, 16, 17, 

906. 

The first session is Tuesday, May 15, at 2 30 o’clock in 
the afternoon. The a and addresses will present 
some timely and vital subjects. Business of unusual 
importance will come before the association for action. 

Every Congregational church in the state should be 
represented. 

For special rates on railroads and at hotels see the 
rogeuee mailed to the pastors and churches. For in- 
ormation regarding entertainment, write to Dr. Frank 
Drew, 42 Channing Street, Worcester. For other in- 
formation write to the secretary, Rev. Collins G, Burn- 
ham, Chicopee, Mass. 
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The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
schogl form the text of a pamphlet that has 
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This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographic reproductions, describes both by 
word and we many details of the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beauty 
and historic interest of the school’s surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request Pv postal 
card or otherwise. Please address 


Or. H. |. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 
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Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
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Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
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EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
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Event and Comment 


ITH COMPLETE MILITARY con- 

trol in San Francisco, and yet per- 
fect understanding between the civil and 
military authorities, 
order has begun to 
come out of chaos. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand people are receiving relief 
of various kinds. Of food there is enough, 
and the water supply is adequate. In- 
spection of the bank vaults shows that 
they have withstood the strain and the 
fire and that in due time the locked-up 
local capital will be set free. There is 
much disappointment that so small a per- 
centage ($300,000) of the Congressional 
appropriation of $2,500,000 will be avail- 
able in cash; but a larger percentage of 
the various relief funds raised in other 
cities of the country will now be sent on 
in the form of cash, since it is understood 
that the local committee so desires it. 
In giving credit for the unparalleled gen- 
erosity of the country, which has aggre- 
gated not less than fifteen and probably 
twenty million dollars, the free trans- 
portation of supplies and refugee passen- 
gers offered by the railroads must be 
borne in mind as one of the most gener- 
ous items. Insurance losses aggregate 
not less than $175,000,000, and already 
have compelled a few companies to sus- 
pend. Rates must of necessity be higher 
throughout the country in the effort to 
regain former strength. 

In settlement of losses the companies 
perforce must realize on large amounts 
of stocks and bonds held by them, and 
this process of a transfer of ownership of 
securities, unless it is wisely handled, 
will markedly affect the general market. 
Apparently San Francisco leaders despair 
of finding adequate resources within the 
city to rebuild it or sustain life while re- 
construction goes on, and are planning to 
appeal to Congress for Federal guarantee 
of the city’s credit as it goes into the 
world-market seeking loans at a lower 
rate of interest than can be secured with- 
out this Federal aid. It is gratifying to 
note that Mr. David H. Burnham, the 
eminent architect and designer of civic 
betterment plans, has been summoned 
to San Francisco to co-operate in affect- 
ing reforms in the topography and adorn- 
ment of the city, for which as an expert 
he had already planned ere the fire came. 


California’s Restoration 


AN FRANCISCO’S calamity has 

given many fraternities an opportu 
nity to give their suffering brethren a help- 
ing hand, of which 
they have promptly 
taken advantage. Trade Unions, Free 
Masons and other orders have given 
money to members of their organiza- 
tions who have lost their homes. Most 
of the religious denominations have been 
able to do the same service to their breth- 


A Body Needs a Head 


ren. Here in Massachusetts Bishop Law- 
rence has given direction to the work in 
the Episcopal Church, Archbishop O’Con- 
nell in the Roman Catholic, Bishop Good- 
sell in the Methodist and Rev.S. A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, was able to speak for that body, 
which already has contributed a generous 
amount for its members in California. 
Congregationalists, however, though the 
strongest Protestant body in Massachu- 
setts found themselves in the crisis with- 
out a head. Mr. Samuel Usher, presi- 
dent of the Boston Congregational Club, 
promptly summoned a few of its mem- 
bers in conference last week on Monday 
and as the club happened to have its 
monthly meeting that evening, he was 
authorized to act as treasurer to receive 
money from such individuals and churches 
as chose to contribute through him to be 
used either for the general fund or for 
our Congregational brethren in San Fran- 
cisco and other cities stricken by earth- 
quake and fire, as he and his advisory 
committee shall deem best. If there were 
a president of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches, with 
some degree of authority to act and speak 
for these churches, such crises as the one 
this country has been summoned to face 
could be met by united effort and good 
assurance of success. A live Congrega- 
tional body needs a head. 





HE TRIAL OF DR. CRAPSEY, 

rector of St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church of Rochester, N. Y., for heresy 
has proceeded at Ba- 
tavia during the past 
week before an ecclesiastical court of five 
clergymen appointed by the bishop of the 
diocese, the testimony and arguments on 
both sides having been concluded last 
Saturday. United States Congressman 
Perkins and Mr. Edward M. Shepard of 
New York acted as counsel for Dr. Crap- 
sey, while addresses were made in his 
behalf by Rev. Drs. Worcester and Mc- 
Comb of Emmanuel Church, Boston. The 
prosecution was conducted by ex Chief 
Justice Stiness of Rhode Island, Messrs. 
Franklin D. Locke and J. L. O’Brian of 
Buffalo and Rev. F. J. Hall of Chicago. 
Dr. Crapsey did not appear before the 
court, but a statement written by him 
avowing his belief in the Apostles’ Creed 
according to his interpretation of it was 
read by his counsel. The court will 
render its verdict before May 15 to 
Bishop Walker of the diocese of west- 
ern New York. It is said that if the 
verdict should be against Dr. Crapsey 
an appeal will be taken to another court, 
so that the conclusion of the matter, un- 
less the decision is in favor of the de- 
fendant, may be deferred for some time. 


Dr. Crapsey’s Trial 


R. CRAPSEY’S character, ability and 
devotion to his duties as rector of 
his church are not questioned. He has 
publicly denied the state- 
pan oe pay ment of the Apostles’ 
Creed that Jesus Christ 
‘*was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary,’’ and declares that 
he was born of a human father and 
mother as other children are born. He 
denies, also, the resurrection of the phys- 
ical body of Jesus. He admits, as we 
understand his statements, that he does 
not believe these doctrines as they were 
believed by those who wrote the Apostles’ 
Creed, which in his ordination vows he 
professed to believe and promised to 
teach. But he affirms that these vows 
were limited by his pledge that he would 
base his teachings on the Holy Scriptures 
and would teach nothing as necessary to 
salvation but that which he should be 
persuaded might be concluded and proved 
by them. The Scriptures, as he inter- 
prets them, do not teach the doctrines of 
the Virgin birth nor of the physical resur- 
rection of Jesus, and therefore he denies 
them, believing that he is thus acting 
conscientiously as a priest of the Epis- 
copal Church. Several clergymen were 
present who had been summoned as wit- 
nesses to prove that Dr. Crapsey’s inter- 
pretation of the creed is held extensively 
in the Church, but their testimony was 
excluded. Dr. Crapsey in his statement 
affirms his belief in the incarnation of the 
Word of God in Jesus Christ, who is the 
very substance of God the Father and 
manifests him to men. If, then, the 
Episcopal Church retains Dr. Crapsey in 
office, the action of its court, so far as it 
is representative, will be a repudiation by 
the Church of belief in the Virgin birth 
and the physical resurrection of Jesus 
Christ as essential elements of Chris- 
tian faith. If Dr. Crapsey had taken the 
position that he did not know whether or 
not these statements were true, as they 
have been generally believed in past ages, 
he would undoubtedly have had strong 
support and probably would not have 
been brought to trial. Positive denial is 
a challenge to all who hold the creed in 
its natural meaning. The Churchman 
deprecates the trial as likely ‘‘to produce 
unhappy, if not unholy results,” and 
affirms that the authorities of western 
New York who brought it on “do not 
even represent that diocese, much less 
the American Church.” 


RE STUDENTS in higher institu- 
tions of learning justified in prepar- 

ing on Sunday for the recitations and 
lectures of the following 

Sunday Studying Gay? This is a question 
of concern to Christian parents and of 
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vital importance to the young people 
themselves. Light is thrown upon it by 
the article on page 640, prepared by Dr. 
Loomis of Boston from correspondence 
with a score of the best-known presidents 
in the country. Asked to tell whether 
the average student in their judgment 
needs one day in seven for a rest from 
regular work, they respond frankly and 
with hardly any dissent from the asser- 
tion that the student does need such a 
day. Their arguments are based on the 
necessity of the physical, intellectual and 
spiritual nature rather than on the dog- 
matic assertion that it is wrong to study 
on Sunday. In this respect the symposium 
tallies with that conception of Sunday 
coming to be held by Christian people 
generally and governing their own ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day. If, as we 
believe, studying is more general in our 
colleges than it was quarter of a century 
ago, it is because certain former sanc- 
tions of Sunday have been considerably 
modified. But we should be sorry to see 
such intrusion of week day activities as 
would fail to differentiate the day from 
week days or to prevent the realization 
of the fullest spiritual benefit. Instruct- 
ors who assign a harder lesson on Satur- 
day than usual put temptation in the 
way of students, and instructors who ap- 
parently treat the Sabbath as they do 
week days set a harmful example when 
they might be religiously influential. We 
are glad Dr. Loomis has so thoroughly 
investigated this subject, and we wish we 
had space to print other letters of similar 
import to those inserted from men of 
weight outside of educational circles, 
among whom are Drs. Gladden, Abbott, 
Hale, Strong, Justice D. J. Brewer, Bishop 
Vincent and Hon. A. H. Wellman. All 
these letters Dr. Loomis gave to his con- 
gregation on a recent Sunday evening. 


NTERCHANGE of propositions be- 

tween the anthracite coal miners and 
their employers has gone on again during 
the past week, the owners 
declining the renewed propo- 
sition of the miners that 
there be a wage advance, their other 
and original propositions having been 
dropped. The owners renew the plan 
that the Strike Commission created by 
President Roosevelt in 1903 be resum- 
moned to determine whether any changes 
in conditions have occurred calling for 
adjustment of wages. Conditions point 
clearly to substitution soon of a formal 
strike for the suspension of work now 
on; and with it will come renewal of 
popular interest in a matter that for a 
time has been hidden by absorption of 
thought and feeling in the catastrophes 
in Italy and California. Fortunately a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the rela- 
tions between the coal carrying railroads 
and mining companies which have had 
favored relations with publi: carriers is 
pledged. Acceptance by Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes of the place of special counsel 
for the Federal Government in investi- 
gating this matter assures the public that 
something will come of it. Already re- 
cent probing by the Inter.state Commerce 
Commission has forced the Baltimore & 
Ohio Road to withdraw from representa- 
tion on the directorates of subsidiary 
mining companies. 


A Coal Strike 
Impends 


HE IMPULSE in other nations to 
aid the sufferers from the California 
earthquake is a cheering evidence of that 
universal sentiment of 
Foreign Gifts for brotherhood which in our 
California Relief 
day has overleaped na- 
tional barriers. It is worth far more to 
this nation and to other nations than 
could be measured by the amounts which 
would have been given. It was, to say 
the least, ungracious and unfortunate for 
President Roosevelt to announce that 
such gifts would not be acceptable, nor 
do we believe he would have done so if he 
had waited for a sober second thought. 
What right have the people of the United 
States to assume that they may aid 
people of other nations in the time of 
their distress and that their gifts will be 
welcomed, while they may refuse such 
treatment in return? We have given 
gladly to the famine sufferers of Japan, 
and our sympathy and money have been 
accepted by that proud people and their 
rulers. The Mikado and Empress in turn 
have offered a gift to the sufferers in San 
Francisco and have been told that their 
gift is not acceptable. Has the President 
a right thus to express his judgment as to 
whether or not they can afford to make 
the gift? It seems to us certain that by 
all the laws of humanity and of inter- 
national courtesy, we as a nation cannot 
afford to refuse it, and we hope a grateful 
public sentiment in view of the kindly 
offers of aid from other nations will find 
so general expression that Germany and 
Japan and China will be assured that the 
American people are not too proud and 
do not consider themselves too rich to 
receive in times of trial such help as they 
are glad to extend to other peoples under 
like circumstances. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN Prayer-Book 
to be published this month will 
differ from the Episcopal Book of Com- 
mon Prayer not only in 
Ths Presby- its contents, but in its 
terian Book of < 
Common Worship ‘elation to the churches. 
It has been prepared by 
a representative committee appointed by 
the General Assembly aud working unier 
its direction, and it will be printed by 
its authority “for voluntary use in the 
churches.’’ No church will be obliged to 
adopt it, nor any minister ordered to use 
it, while those who do use it may omit or 
alter its phraseology as they please. It 
will not contain the phrases, ‘‘The minis. 
ter shall say,’’ and ‘‘ Here the people shall 
say.’’ Nevertheless we believe the intro- 
duction of this book will mark an epoch 
in the history of the Presbyterian Church. 
The desire for what is called the enrich- 
ment of worship has been growing for 
more than a generation. A large major- 
ity of Presbyterian and of Congregational 
churches use a ritual to the extent of 
responsive readings and many of them 
have a more extensive prepared order of 
worship, especially for funerals, sacra- 
mental services, weddings and the like. 
Many find the spirit of devotion increased 
by dignified, reverent forms prepared by 
able men and consecrated by use in wor- 
ship. It would not be surprising if this 
Presbyterian book should be extensively 
called for in Congregational churches, 
nor if the middle of this century should 
find it the general practice of religious 
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assemblies to follow an order of worship 
in a book generally adopted rather than 
an order printed from week to week and 
scattered through the pews. 








AY is one of the busiest months of 

the year, ecclesiastically speaking, 
its only competitor in this respect being 
October. During the 
next four weeks fif- 
teen state bodies of Congregationalists 
will hold meetiogs, and in view of the 
proposed union with United Brethren 
and Methodist Protestants, and in view, 
too, of movements within the denomina- 
tion looking toward greater centraliza- 
tion and supervision, these meetings will 
deserve more than ordinary recognition 
from the churches. Several national as- 
semblages of other denominations take 
place this month. The Presbyterians 
convene May 17 at Des Moines, where 
they will doubtless find as cordial a wel- 
come and as favorable an environment as 
our National Council found in October, 
1904, The Northern Baptists convene at. 
Dayton, O., on the same day, and the 
Southern Baptists at Chattanooga a few 
days earlier, the plan for a joint conven- 
tion having been abandoned for this year, 
owing, it is said, to the iatiusion of the 
question of seating Negro delegates; and 
still a third national body will be in ses- 
sion that same week, the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, when it is expected the 
final steps in the union already agreed 
upon with the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States will be taken. 


A Month of Meetings 


HE UNION of United Brethren and 

Congregationalists in Canada seems 
to be in a fair way to consummation dur- 
ing the present year. The 
proposition for the union 
was submitted to all 
the members of the United Brethren 
churches. Oat of the 1,859 members in 
the 28 churches 710 voted, 609 in favor 
and 101 against. Of the negative votes 
52 were cast in one church. Though 
many did not vote, the number who did 
was the largest ever registered in the his- 
tory of the conference. The majority for 
union is much larger than the two-thirds 
required by the rules of the Church. If 
the action was ratified by the Home Mis- 
sion Board, which met last Tuesday at 
Dayton, O.—of which there appeared to 
be no doubt—the final step will remain to 
be taken by the annual conference of the 
Congregational churches next October. 
Then the group of churches of the United 
Brethren will continue to administer their 
own affairs as they have done, but will be 
one of the conferences of the Congre- 
gational denomination in Canada, the 
churches composing that conference tak- 
ing their place as partners in the general 
work. The union of Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians and Methodists seems less 
likely to be accomplished than it did in 
the earlier stages of the movement. If 
it fails, some closer federation of the 
bodies is probable. 


A Union Near 
Consummation 


OMETIMES it is a puzzling task for 
parents to find suitable names for 
their children. Much more difficult is the 
work which the United 
States Government has 
given to Dr. Charles A. Eastman, which 
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is to give a new name to each of the 
thousands of individuals of the Sioux 
nation. He is himself a full-blooded 
Sioux Indian, and his name was Ohiyesa. 
Though he has taken a name as a civil- 
ized white man and become an author of 
repute and married a white woman of 
literary fame, he retains the full confi- 
dence of his tribe. He expects to be em- 
ployed for the next two years in his novel 
task. He has already given names to 
about 15,000, and some of them must bless 
him for his gift. Bob-tailed Coyote has 
become Mr. Robert T. Wolfe, and She- 
who-has.a-Beautiful House is now Mrs. 
Goodhouse. Dr. Eastman must be get- 
ting a good deal of amusement also in his 
labors and enlarging his knowledge of 
language and its uses. He has found that 
a number of Indians have been several 
times baptized by priests zealous to gain 
converts to Christianity, each time re- 
ceiving a new name, and when he finds 
an Indian carrying a considerable assort- 
ment of names, he selects the most con- 
venient one for him. The serious side of 
this business is that it is a long stride 
toward merging the Indians into Amer- 
ican citizenship. When an Indian has 
the same sort of a name as a white man, 
holds a piece of land in that name and 
lives on it aud gives his family name 
to his children, his tribal relations will 
soon fade away. In the next generation 
**Sioux’”’ will be an obsolete name, and 
those whose fathers were called by it 
will be known only as Americans. 


NE RESULT of the probing of West- 

ern land frauds by the Government 

will be the restoration of several millions 
ieee of acres for homestead en- 
omes for try, A few years ago it 
Homesteaders vas said that most of the 
valuable public land had been occupied. It 
was not then supposed that a considerable 
part of it had been unlawfully occupied 
by speculators and big cattle men either 
by illegal fencing or fradulent filing. In 
Nebraska alone when the Government 
shall have concluded its investigation and 
prosecution it is estimated that over 
8,000,000 acres will be subject to entry. 
While a large part of this land is fit only 
for grazing it is believed that over one- 
fourth of it is suitable for farming. Home 
seekers have free access to lists of lands 
subject to entry, with records and maps 
kept in each local Government land office. 
A homesteader can select his quarter sec- 
tion and can make his preliminary filing 
at a cost of $14. Within six months he 
must establish his residence on the tract, 
live there for five years and be able to 
show at the end of that time improve- 
ments amounting to $1.25 per acre in 
order to gain a full title. Those who have 
some money can secure improved farms 
at a cost of from $10 to $20 per acre which 
represents the profits of five years’ work. 


REAT BRITAIN as guardian of 
Egyptian interests, which nomi- 
nally, at least, also are Turkish interests, 
is asserting rights in 

ree ort t eae. Tabah and the Sinai Pen- 
¥ insula which the Sultan 

of Turkey chooses to combat with vigor 
and persistency up to the present time. 
His attitude has occasioned the British 
Ministry some worry, especially since 


there is the suspicion that back of the 
Sultan’s firmness may be the will of the 
head of a Power hostile to British aims 
and irritated by the course of recent 
military and diplomatic history. Lord 
Cromer, by far the greatest of modern 
colonial administrators, whose success as 
such and whose wisdom as a statesman 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams lauds in his 
notable article in the May Century, in his 
annual report on Egypt just rendered, rec- 
ommends somewhat fundamental changes 
in the legislative council and judicial sys- 
tem of the land—suggestions remarkable 
in their breadth of toleration and gener- 
osity of treatment of non-Britons in a 
land which owes its redemption and res- 
toration solely to British ability and 
integrity. 


HE MILITANT wing of French So- 
cialists have used recent industrial 
disputes, with their violence, and the 
weakness of the Ministry 
Social Ferment in dealing with the same, 
in France 5 
as occasion for arousing the 
rank and file of the party to threats and 
deeds of violence which at one time last 
week made the outlook ominous; and in- 
deed as we go to press the outcome of the 
annual May 1 labor festival is not certain. 
The Ministry for many reasons, some 
creditable and some only partisan and 
very human, have been loath to use force 
save under great provocation, but they 
seem at last to have awakened to the fact 
that law and order and the very founda- 
tions of the State were being undermined, 
and to have resolved to use the army 
sternly. That there has been collusion 
between the radicals among the proleta- 
riat and the clerical and monarchical foes 
of the Republic is suspected by the Minis- 
try, and they will endeavor to produce 
evidence of the same for the sobering in- 
fluence it would have on the nation at 
large, which is loyal to democracy and to 
property’s rights when honestly acquired. 


VIDENCE concerning the where- 

abouts and fate of this Orthodox 
Greek Church priest and civic reformer (?) 
is contradictory; but that 
he has been somewhat more 
than a pawn in the great battle now on 
in Russia seems clear. We fear that the 
evidence against him is stronger than 
that for him, and that we must make up 
our minds to the fact that his devotion to 
the Russian people never was genuine; 
that he was Judas like in his betrayal of 
their cause, being a hireling of the party 
of ‘things as they are’’; and that in 
punishment for his betrayal of the people 
he has been summarily executed by the 
revolutionists. The St. Petersburg cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian 
so reported on the case a fortnight ago, 
and it is now confirmed by an article in 
the Nova Fremya, in some respects the 
best of the St. Petersburg journals. 


Father Gapon 





Archbishop Harty of Manila, in a letter of 
protest to the governor and commissioners of 
the Philippines, relative to recent acts of the 
commissioners making for seizare of property 
claimed by the Roman Catholic Church, makes 
the statement that President Roosevelt, at 
Oyster Bay last fall, promised him that the 
Board of Education in the Philippines would 
be in accord with the Roman Catholics. Arch- 
bishop Harty also protests against the publi- 
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cation by United States officials in the Philip- 
pines of books which teach that man’s 
ancestors were monkeys. 





Help for Brethren in Need 


Rarely do Congregationalists have such 
an opportunity to express their fellow- 
ship as is offered through the calamity 
which has befallen their brethren in Cal- 
ifornia. Not only are church and mis- 
sion buildings destroyed by earthquake 
and fire, but the houses and property of 
those who support them have been swept 
away. Still further, many of their breth- 
ren elsewhere in the state to whom they 
would ordinarily turn for aid are suffer- 
ers by the same disaster, as in Oakland, 
Berkeley and other cities, or will be 
taxed beyond their means to provide for 
friends and neighbors who have been 
stricken. A telegram on another page 
presents in brief the situation, and its 
appeal to Congregationalists all over our 
country for their aid, while a letter from 
Rev. E. L. Walz, pastor of the Fourth 
Church, -portrays vividly existing condi- 
tions. 

Our California churches have not for 
some years received any help from our 
Home Missionary Society. They have 
given generously to expand their work 
in that large and rapidly growing state. 
This sudden and crushing blow which has 
fallen on them makes it imperative for 
their brethren to extend to them a help- 
ing hand and to do it promptly. To al- 
low their work to be crippled now would 
be to weaken the whole denomination 
and bring discredit on it. 

The aid to be proffered is not to dis- 
couraged and disheartened brethren. The 
telegram from Professor Buckham and 
the letter from Mr. Walz breath a spirit 
of courage and confidence which is felt 
by the noble company they represent, 
pastors, teachers, missionaries and peo- 
ple. They will take up their work again 
with cheerful determination to rebuild 
their ruined churches and other buildings 
better than they were before the disaster. 
It isa rare privilege to help such breth- 
ren. While Methodists, Roman Cath- 
olics, Unitarians and other Christian 
churches are rallying to the support of 
their comrades on the Pacific coast in 
this time of their trial, Congregational- 
ists will make an honorable record wor- 
thy of their history. 

Not only is money needed to rebuild 
the church and mission buildings. A 
more pressing immediate necessity is to 
provide for the workers whose homes 
are destroyed and whose income has 
stopped. The Japanese Mission House 
and the Chinese Central Mission House 
of the American Missionary Association 
in San Francisco have been destroyed and 
a secretary of that society writes : ‘‘ Some- 
how Jee Gam, Chin Quong, Lee S. Hong 
and others must have their April salaries 
in this hour of great distress, although 
those to whom I should confidently have 
appealed for subscriptions are for the 
time disabled. Would it not be possible 
for you to place at my disposal $500 to 
meet this demand? ” 

Rev. H. H. Wikoff, field secretary of 
our Church Building Society, writes: 
‘Our office and the whole building is in 
ruins. As far asI can learn, all my books 
and documents are destroyed. The sight 
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is beyond description; as if you should 
look out from your office window and 
find all within your vision utterly ruined.” 

Contributions sent to the Church Build- 
ing Society or to the American Missionary 
Association for the relief of our brethren 
who are sufferers by earthquake and fire 
in California will be acknowledged in 
The Congregationalist each week for the 
present. 


The Unity of the Church 


Congregationalists stand pledged by 
their history and their solemn declara- 
tions in each succeeding generation to 
prom ote the unity of the Church of 
Christ. When our National Council was 
organized as a permanent body in 1871, 
its members used the occasion to put on 
record a formal renewal of ‘‘their pre= 
vious declarations of faith in the unity 
of the Church of God.”’ They reaffirmed 
their purpose ‘‘to co-operate with all the 
churches of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
‘‘to promote the growing unity of coun- 
cil’’ among them. 

It may be said that this is the avowed 
purpose of every denomination. Most of 
them at all events have claimed it. It 
must be said, however, that most of them 
have expected to bring about unity by 
persuading other denominations to ac- 
cept their doctrines and to act on their 
methods of government. Severalof them 
repudiate the title of sect, each one af- 
firming that it is the whole Church, 
which has been cruelly mutilated by the 
other bodies cutting themselves off from 
it. This, for example, is the position of 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches, each of which poses 
as a bleeding torso, pleading with the 
separated limbs to reunite themselves 
to the parent trunk. It has been the at- 
titude, strange to say, of Baptist churches 
with their Congregational form of gov- 
ernment, making it an essential of their 
faith that only the immersion in water of 
an adult believer could make him a true 
member of the organized Church of 
Christ. 

This position has been constantly dis- 
avowed by Congregationalists. The Dec- 
laration above referred to, which every 
Congregationalist ought to carry in mem- 
ory, affirms that ‘‘as little as did our 
fathers in their day, do we ourselves, 
make a pretension to be the only churches 
of Christ.”” In affirming the liberty of 
our churches, they said, ‘‘we adhere to 
this liberty all the more as affording the 
ground and hope of a more visible unity 
in time to come.” 

We do not venture to insist that Con- 
gregationalists have always been or are 
now consistent with their theory. There 
have been periods when the prevailing 
idea was that they were to promote the 
unity of the church by bringing other 
churches to accept their creeds and most 
of the time they have been convinced 
that their form of government without 
much modification was the basis, perhaps 
the only basis, on which all churches could 
unite. 

It goes without saying that no denomi- 
nation can promote the unity of the 
Church without willingness to meet other 
denominations on common ground, and 
that its own methods of church govern- 
ment are not common ground. Our fa- 
thers did not expect that their forms of 


government or their denominational name 
would stand forever unchanged. They 
said in the Declaration, ‘‘ We find ourselves 
consulting and acting together under the 
distinctive name of Congregationalists, 
because in the present condition of our 
common Christianity we have felt our- 
selves called to ascertain and to do our 
own appropriate part in the work of 
Christ’s Church among men.” ‘‘ We be- 
lieve in the holy Catholic Church. It is 
our prayer and endeavor that the unity 
of the Church may be more and more 
apparent.”’ 

What, then, can we Congregational- 
ists afford to change, in order to unite 
with other denominations, especially with 
the United Brethren and Methodist Prot- 
estants? Weshall not change the essential 
principles without which our historic con- 
tinuity as a Christian organization would 
cease. We shall continue to hold that 
‘the unit of our fellowship is the local 
church and the character of our fellowship 
is that of a representative democracy.”’ 
We are not asked to lay aside these prin- 
ciples, but rather to unite with other de- 
nominations in making these principles 
more effective. 

The practical step Congregationalists 
are called on to consider at present is 
such a change in our polity as will pro- 
vide for the more orderly supervision of 
that work of our churches which is their 
common concern. This question we hope 
and expect will be considered dispassion- 
ately and with a view to gaining results 
which we all want. We want no bishops 
who claim authority from above to gov- 
ern us. The question is, Do we want 
supervisors of our common interests, who 
will not be the rulers, but the servants of 
the churches, who will not dictate their 
policy, but will carry out their will? It 
is a principle of Congregationalism that 
those who furnish the funds and do the 
work of the churches shall choose their 
own leaders and determine what kind of 
service they shall render. Such leaders 
there are of necessity in our denomina- 
tion, the majority of them appointed by 
the directors and members of our mis- 
sionary societies. Would it not be fully 
in accordance with our fundamental prin- 
ciples to modify the methods of their 
election and change the scope of their 
service so that we could unite with these 
other denominations which cherish as 
we do these same principles? We think 
it would be, and that it would promote 
the unity which it is the mission of the 
Congregational churches to accomplish in 
Christ’s name. 





The Problems of Christ’s Church 


The Church and Social Reforms* 


The Church of Christ must always be 
unsatisfied while the social state in which 
it lives falls short of the highest ideals of 
justice, righteousness and brotherly kind- 
ness. It must always forward and en- 
courage efforts which are making to climb 
upward toward these ideals. The in- 
difference of the Church to the needs of 
men is a reproach to Christ. Yet the 
Church as the living embodiment of God’s 





* Prayer meeting topic for May 6-12. The Church 
and Social Reforms. 1 Jobn 4: 7-21; Gal. 5: 
13-15; Rom. 12: 1-21. The problem of uplifting. 
What form should the leadership of the church 
take? What reforms are most pressing? 
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kingdom, must remember its limitations. 
It stands ready to inspire, to assist, to 
make sacrifices; it cannot finally identify 
itself with untried experiments of social 
change, nor can it, once for all, interpret 
its call to repentance and its message of 
love and righteousness in terms of special 
legislation. 

This does not mean that its members 
are not to be active in social reforms. A 
good Christian will of necessity be a good 
citizen. The very aloofness from politics 
of the Church makes it a refuge and an 
inspiration to those who are fighting the 
battle of righteousness on the field of 
politics. The real problem of the Church 
is the problem of uplifting, to which the 
witness for righteousness of every true 
member contributes. Its power is the 
power of men in touch with God’s Spirit, 
banded together for the help of all good 
aims. Nothing which helps man is foreign 
to its thought. But it is neither a legis- 
lative body nor a club for debate and the 
occasions are rare indeed when it may 
safely give its official approval to a specific 
method of reaching even the most press- 
ing social need. That specific form of 
legislation which demands the assent 
of the Church, must show itself so wise, 
so clear above partisanship, so helpful, so 
assured of accomplishment in the amel- 
ioration which it proposes, that it cannot 
prove a dividing and diverting element 
in the witnessing and uplifting work to 
which Christ has called his Church. 

The leadership of the Church must 
usually, therefore, take the form of an 
increase and guidance of spiritual power 
rather than an advocacy of definite meas- 
ures. But the leaders in the Church ought 
to be leaders in social righteousness and 
students of practical experiment in social 
change. And the example of the church 
must always bea power in the community. 
Do we want helpful changes which shall 
perfect the common brotherhood? Let 
us then in our church life show what 
brotherhood really is and does. Do we 
believe in justice? Let us Christians, 
then, be just. Are we longing for the 
reign of social righteousness? For us, 
then, the main thing is to make the name 
of Christian conspicuously synonymous 
with right and helpful living. 

There never was a time in the world’s 
history when men had to deal with such 
a tangled skein of law and custom, of 
varied interests and jostling rights. The 
bitterness of old wars is passing into 
the rivalries of industrial classes and 
the jealousy of poverty for wealth. 
But when all is said, the most pressing 
reform, in the interest both of the Church 
and of the world, is a reform in the ideals 
and the attainments of the witnessing 
Church of Christ. 





In Brief 


The Catholic Columbian asks of its readers 
these two important questions: ‘* Did you buy 
a Catholic book this year? How are our au- 
thors to live if they get no support?” Re- 
member the Pilgrim Press, Congregationalists! 


The Olympic games held last week in the 
Stadium on the banks of the Ilissus, Greece, 
proved American athletes superior to those 
of any other country. The internationalizing 
aspect of this recurring contest is one of its 
best features. 


While multitudes of churches are bestirring 
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themselves in the interest of the sufferers 
from earthquake and fire, Central of Brook- 
lyn makes an enviable record for prompt and 
generous aid: $2,560 in money and two van 
loads of clothing. 





Numerous churches, conferences and other 
meetings of Congregationalists have expressed 
their approval of the proposed union of our 
denomination with Methodist Protestants and 
United Brethren. The resolution of Eastern 
Washington Asscciation printed on another 
page is a sample of many sent to us. 





Imagine the New York Independent of a 
score of years ago during the Beecher trial 
publishing the article which appeared in its 
columns last week rebuking the American 
people for withholding social recognition 
from Maxim Gorky and Madame Andrieva 
because of their ‘‘unconventional marital 
relations! ” 





Just as we go to press a letter arrives from 
Dr. George C. Adams of the First Church, 
San Francisco, which we shall publish next 
week. He is full of hope and gives the grati- 
fying news that in all these terrible days not 
one person in San Francisco has gone hungry 
unless he was too ignorant to learn where to 
go for food. 

It has been said that the half a hundred 
persons who voted at the annual meeting of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
last May at Springfield could not represent 
thedenomination. Butthose who stayed away 
from that meeting ought not to criticise its 
action. If you want to do business for the 
Home Missionary Society be on hand at Oak 
Park next week. 





Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte is arguing 
for more adequate payment of public officials 
as a sure way of getting a higher type of civic 
servant. It is as true of the Church as of 
the State. Underpaid missionaries, clergymen 
and editors are expensive not profitable in- 
vestments. Worry is the foe of serenity, 
content, ambition, enthusiasm, long life and 
complete service. 





The London Tribune correctly says that 
what the Church of England needs at the 
present time is a statesman who can reconcile 
her demands with those of modern democracy. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London in their comments on the new Edu- 
cation Bill have revealed themselves as eccle- 
siastical politicians. The Bishop of Hereford 
comes near the statesman size. 





A retired judge is quoted as saying that 
the most prominent conviction resulting from 
his long experience on the bench is “that 
every means should be tried for the settle- 
ment of a dispute before it be taken to the 
law courts.” If that counsel had been laid 
to heart by all Christian churches, how many 
controversies that fill pages of church history 
would have been forgotten long ago. 





The managers of the Carnegie Pension Fund 
have given a definition of a college. An in- 
stitution to deserve that name must have at 
least six professors with a course of four 
full years in the liberal arts and sciences, 
and must require as a condition of admission 
four full years of academic preparation. If 
now they will give a definition of a Western 
University they will much advance our knowl- 
edge of educational matters. 





A dispute between adherents of the Roman 
Catholic and of the Greek Catholic Churches 
at Gurley, Ark., Easter Day, as to the date on 
which the resurrection should be celebrated, 
resulted in a riot in which two of the dis- 
putants were killed. That is a venerable 
method of settling religious questions, a kind 
of heresy trial without a verdict that estab- 


lishes a doctrine. Most heresy trials have 
tragic but inconclusive results. 





One railway company last year gathered 
over 34,000 lost articles for which no owners 
could be found. There were 3,611 umbrellas 
in the lot. If it were not for railways the 
public would never realize how large a portion 
is made up of careless people. Among the 
articles were a bishop’s cassock and two linen 
surplices. An unfrocked bishop is worth 
nothing and the frock separated from the 
bishop is worth little. The garments were 
sold at auction for $1.25. 





The Nation’s reviewer of a recent book on 
Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama by 
Walter Fleming describes it as one of those 
books in which “‘ any Kuklux is better than any 
Northern teacher, missionary or preacher.” 
It will be a long time ere the Northern edu- 
cators and preachers who went into the South 
after the war get full justice done them by 
Southerners, even when scholars and au- 
thors of repute. It is the fashion just now— 
see Charles Francis Adams’s article in the 
May Century—to make out the North and its 
policy after the war to have been either as- 
inine or cruel. It erred doubtless in some 
particulars, but it at lea.t had good motives. 





The Boston Transcript prints a series of 
questions and answers from a Geography of 
the World, published in 1797, one of which 
gives this interesting information, and offers 
the opportunity to ask what changes have 
taken place in the people of Massachusetts in 
a hundred years: 


Ques. What is the temper of the Massachu- 
setts people? 

Ans. They are frank and open, not easily 
irritated, but easily pacified. ‘Ihey are at the 
same time bold and enterprising. The women 
are educated to housewifery, excellent com- 
panions and housekeepers; spending their 
leisure time in reading books of useful infor- 
mation, and rendering themselves not only 
useful, but amiable and pleasing. 





The role of resisters of a Parliamentary en- 
actment bids fair to be transferred from Free 
Churchmen to Roman Catholics in England. 
The Catholic Association for the diocese of 
Newport has circulated postcards which every 
Roman Catholic parent is to mail to Mr. 
Birrell, Minister of Education. They read 
thus: 


I declare that I shall never allow my children 
to attend non-Catholic schools or schools which 
are only Catholic in name. Moreover, as an 
inviolable right and a vital necessity for my 
religion, I demand and insist on having Catho- 
lic schools for Catholic children under Catholic 
teachers and Catholic management. 


Apropos of the Education Bill, the following 
is not bad: 


The rage of the sectarian storm 
On hapless Mr. Birrell centers; 

The Nonconformists now conform, 
And Churchmen only are dissenters! 





The gentleman in the automobile, on whom 
Dr. Charles B. Rice animadverted in our issue 
of April 7, was at once recognized by many 
readers in all parts of the country, some of 
whom in their comments do not manifest the 
moderation in speech so characteristic of the 
genial secretary of the Board of Ministerial 
Supply. A Cape Cod minister, for example, 
dares to say that the impudence of some of 
the people who come down the Cape in auto- 
mobiles is simply shocking. He suggests that 
in addition to having the owner’s name in 
large letters on each machine there be also ‘“‘a 
true painted likeness of the owner at least 
two feet square.”” But might not that scare 
the children even more than the auto itself? 
We hope that if any of our readers happen to 
be possessors of machines they will hear and 
heed this chorus of amens to Dr. Rice’s timely 
article. Otherwise they deserve to b3 classed 
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with that unfeeling autoist who divides the 
human race into classes; first, those who get 
out of his way, and second, those who don’t. 
The former he calls the quick, and the latter, 
the dead. 


Speaking of automobiles and the ownership 
thereof we are led to call attention to the peril 
which besets even right-minded persons in 
the temptation to get a machine before they 
are able to pay for it. We heard the other 
day that haif a dozen men in the neighborhood 
of Boston had mortgaged their houses in order 
to buy machines. It is even whispered about 
that a good many persons obtain them and 
never actually pay the bills. But even when 
one can afford to own one, the question of the 
right to a luxury ought to be raised by consci- 
entious Christians, especially in view of all 
the appeals for money for benevolent purposes 
today. We know a good Christian woman 
who had set her heart upon her son’s becom- 
ing a foreign missionary. But he has decided 
to avail himself of a flattering business oppor- 
tunity and sincerely hopes, he says, in time to 
support five missionaries. His shrewd mother 
has, however, offered to compromise on this 
basis, that she will not complain at his giving 
up personal missionary service if, before he 
buys an automobile, he will pay for one year 
the salary of one missionary at home or abroad. 
Will he do it? Would you do it, you owner or 
would-be owner of an auto? 








From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


To come in contact with the seventy or more 
Florence Crittenton mission workers assem- 
bled in the city last week in annual conven- 
tion, was to be rewarded with a fresh sense of 
the vitality of this now world-wide movement 
in behalf of girls who have gone astray, and 
to be filled with rejoicing that so many noble 
and wise men and women care enough for 
these ‘‘ somebody’s children’’ as to live right 
along in the slums and to stick year after year 
at their difficult task. In some homes ninety 
per cent. of the inmates are actually reclaimed 
and restored to useful, happy lives, while bye 
and large the record of nearly twenty-five 
years shows that over sixty per cent. have re- 
trieved their lives. 

This is the kind of work in which the gospel 
is not a dainty accessory but a primary force. 
The people who conferred together for four 
days last week in the Commonwealth Avenue 
Baptist Church, some of them coming from 
points as remote as Portland, Ore., and Se- 
attle, reject in toto the idea that the sins of the 
flesh can be overcome by any ethical maxims 
or humanitarian devices. They must have for 
the kind of work they do a dying and a risen 
Christ. And yet, they do not despise auxil- 
iary measures, realizing indeed that no inner 
change can at once transform a person who 
has lost purity and who loathes herself, into a 
saint. So they have reared these homes in 
nearly seventy cities where they surround 
those who are climbing up the ladder with a 
cheerful atmosphere, supply work for their 
hands and brains and by and by permanent 
homes where they may begin life afresh. 
There was much sensible talk at this conven- 
tion and the single topic of rescuing the girls 
of the street was seen to have broad ramifica- 
tions and to carry needed monitions to parents 
touching the instruction of their children and 
indeed, to bear upon almost every phase of 
social relationships. The convention came 
and went without many of the deacons or 
pastors hereabouts knowing much about it. 
But the savor of its Christian earnestness and 
common sense seemed to me no less beautiful 
and far more permanent than the fragrance of 
the blossoming hyacinths in the Public Garden 
between whose serried ranks I walked in medi- 
tative mood when returning from the conven- 
tion, and wishing that we could get into our 
church consciousness generally a keener real- 
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ization of the fact that our religion is meant 
for the flotsam and jetsam of humanity as 
well as for the children of our favored homes. 


* * 


Sitting beside Mr. Crittenton, the founder 
of this movement, at luncheon, I learned from 
his own lips the story of how he at first in- 
terested himself in these particular human 
beings. Told so mecdestly by himself, the 
story had an added charm. For seven months 
after the death of his little four year-old Flor- 
ence, nearly a quarter of a century ago, he 
was in rebellion against God. Brought upin 
a home where religion was respected, he had, 
however, become a thoroughly worldly man, 
his only ambition being. to make money. The 
death of his beloved daughter shocked but did 
not soften him, until one day a verse came to 
him that he learned long ago in boyhood in 
Sunday school, ‘*‘ As many as I love I rebuke 
and chasten.’’ Then the thought came to him 
that though his Florence would not come 
back to him, he could go to her, and that 
meanwhile he must live the kind of life that 
would fit him for her companionship in heaven. 
From this initial impulse grew this vast net- 
work of remedial agencies. Isn’t he now ten- 
fold times happier than he would be if the 
earlier ambition had been satisfied and he 
known tceday simply as a New York mil- 
lionaire, living the conventional and juiceless 
life of many an American plutocrat? 

oe * « 

The pull of the country will scon be strong 
at all our hearts, and the handsome period- 
icals like Surburban Life, Garden Magazine 
and Country Life in America, which give 
such fascinating pictures of fantastic bunga- 
lows and hen coops, are begetting in city 
people a divine restlessness with urban limi- 
tations and leading them forth, sometimes 
they know not whither. A lover of the coun- 
try and domiciled there for a good part of the 
year, I pass along, however, the experience of 
my friend Professor Eruditus who has been 
commuting it with me for a year past and 
more. When | first met him he was in the 
first glow of his enthusiasm over his acquisi- 
tion of a farm. As he described his broad 
acres and barns my own modest holding 
shrank into insignificance. He was going to 
raise all sorts of animals and vegetables, to 
equip his house with electricity obtained 
from a dynamo run by a pond on his own 
land. Best of all, he had figured it out how 
he was going to save at least $1,000 a year by 
remaining in the country the year around. 
As the peas and corn began to ripen the 
professor’s enthusiasm waxed correspond- 
ingly. He urged me to come over and see 
his strawberry bed and his calves. Country 
life to him was all blissful, and best of all he 
was saving—or expected to save—an even hun- 
dred dollars a month or so. 


* . * 


One morning last week for the first time 
this season, we were fellow-passengers and to 
my cheerful inquiry as to how the early vege- 
tables were coming on, he returned a some- 
what peppery reply to the effect that he was 
out of it altogether, that he had run up against 
the labor problem and that country life had 
become forever shadowed for him. Then into 
my sympathetic ear he poured the harrowing 
story of how he had gone from agency to 
agency to get a man and his wife or a man 
without his wife or a wife without her man, 
how he had offered them fine wages and a 
good home, only to be rebuffed time after time, 
how disappointed he was when after nearly 
securing the services of a stout Hibernian by 
portraying to her the joys of country life, she 
dashed ‘all his happiness by asking if the 
village band played every Saturday evening, 
andjin honor bound he had to confess that there 
wasn’t any village band and how at last he 
had to content himself with shiftless help. 


et 


* 
Professor Eruditus has pronounced views 
on the labor question just now. He takes 
little stock in the theory that the cities are 
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full of people who want work and he is also 
less inclined to boast of the economic results 
of transferring one’s home from the city to the 
country. Indeed, when I ventured to divert 
him from his extended comments on the labor 
situation by quietly asking if he had saved 
this past year that $1,000, he curtly reduced 
his reply toa single monosyllable of two letters, 
but added as he witnessed my vain efforts to 
repress a smile, ‘‘ But anyhow I haven’t lost 
anything.” By the way, if any of my readers 
are looking for a good farm in the country 
with an unusual amount of water power, [ 
can put them in communication with Pro- 
fessor Eruditus who, I think, might be per- 
suaded for a consideration, to part with his 
country estate. 





Personalia 


Rev. A. Boyd Scott of Paisley declines the 
call to be John Watson’s successor in Liver- 
pool. 


The death of Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie 
early this month takes from the ranks of 
the Broad Church party in England a popu- 
lar writer and scholastic middleman whose 
Life of Christ and Hours With the Bible 
made him well known to many readers in this 
country. 


The Congregational Union of England and 
Wales felt the propriety of recognizing the 
missionary leaders of the denomination, and 
Rev. Dr. Griffith John long a servant of 
the London Missionary Society in China, was 
nominated for the place of chairman next 
year, but he declines. 


Reports from India indicate that Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan has duplicated there the fine 
impression he made in Japan. He spoke in 
Bombay to three thousand people, of all na- 
tionalities and religions, his theme being, The 
Prince of Peace, and its effect that of a sermon 
and an apologia for Christianity. Hepreached 
in Jerusalem last Sunday. 


The death of Prof. J. K. Paine of Harvard 
University removes the most eminent Amer- 
ican composer of music of the older genera- 
tion, and a teacher whose pupils rise up to 
do him honor in widely scattered sections of 
this country. He was at work when he died 
on a composition with Abraham Lincoln as 
the inspiring theme, and one of many reasons 
for regret at his death will be the fact that 
this task was not completed. 


One of England’s most original and attract- 
ive preachers is to visit this country the 
coming summer and autumn, Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson, ex-president of the Wesleyan 
Church and well known as an author. He 
will be at the Winona Assembly during Au- 
gust, will preach-at Central and Plymouth 
Congregational .Churches, Brooklyn, in Sep- 
tember, and will lecture at Union and Roch- 
ester Theological Seminaries in September and 
October. He also has engagements at other 
seminaries. His general themes for lectures 
are, The Theological Outlook and Palpit Effi- 
ciency. 





Latest News from the Scene of 


the Disaster 
(By Telegram) 


BERKELEY, CAL., APRIL 27. 

The heart of California is deeply stirred. 
The great disaster has brought with it a re- 
vival of brotherhood, faith, service. Every 
one feels it and is lifted to higher moral and 
spiritual plane. The worst of San Francisco 
went up in flames, the best survives. There 
is no complaint or distrust, God is felt in some 
way to beinitall. The San Francisco churches 
have suffered sadly. The noble edifice of the 


First Church is ruined, only the walls stand- 
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ing. Some of the church people found an 
asylum in Dr. Adams’s home, which was un- 
harmed. : 

Third, Fourth and Swedish church build- 
ings were destroyed; also the Chinese mission. 
Jee Gam has rallied his destitute people in 
Berkeley. None of our ministers or their 
families were injured. 

Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz and other churches 
in the earthquake belt suffered injury to their 
buildings. Santa Rosaand San José members 
lost heavily. Probably a majority of members 
of these churches and those of San Francisco 
lost most of their property. Many have nota 
dollar left. Indirectly, also, members of the 
churches of Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, and 
other cities have suffered serious losses and 
are not ab‘e to help their sister churches as 
they otherwise would. 

A lift from the Congregational churches of 
the country would mean volumes to Congrega- 
tionalism on the coast just now. The Home 
Missionary Society is crippled but courageous 
and hopeful. The Pacific was burned out 
along with our denominational agencies but 
has located in Berkeley and will lose but one 
issue. The churches of Oakland, Alameda 
and Berkeley opened their doors wide to refu- 
gees, furnishing shelter, food and clothing to 
people of all nationalities and sects. Pacific 
Seminary has lost upwards of $20,000. 

A meeting of our ministers has been called 
at Pacific Seminary, April 30, to consider the 
situation and plan for the future. The ques- 
tion of relocation of San Francisco churches 
will be considered before rebuilding is begun. 
Denominational comity will be kept in mind. 

A higher moral and religious life is al- 
ready. springing from the ashes of this great 
calamity. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 





An Appeal for California 
Sufferers 


In view of the overwhelming loss which has 
befallen our churches in San Francisco and 
vicinity, the Congregational Church Building 
Society makes a special appeal to churches, in- 
dividuals, Sunday schools, Endeavor Societies 
and other agencies to send as speedily as possi- 
ble contributions to help restore the wrecked 
churches of our brethren on the Pacific coast. 
Let not California’s cry for fellowship pass un- 
heeded. Let there be an extra and special 
offering of brotherly love, that those who have 
suffered may feel the warmth of the Congrega- 
tional heart. All the way from Plymouth Rock 
to the Golden Gate let the Pilgrim fire of frater- 
nity flash its practical sympathy to those who 
sit amid the ashes of their homes, as your gifts 
pour along for their help. 

Send contributions by check or money order 
to the Congregational Church Building Society, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York, or 
New England contributions may be sent to 
Field Secretary George A. Hood, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES H. RICHARDS, 
Secretary. 











San Francisco’s demolition and reconstruc- 
tion recall Horace Bushnell’s essay on City 
Plans, in which, basing his opinion on careful 
study of the topography around the Golden 
Gate, he argued that San Francisco was not 
most advantageously placed, and that just 
over the bay, a few miles to the north of San 
Pablo, was an ideal natural city plat five miles 
square. Horace Bushnell had a wonderful 
eye for topography, and had he not been a 
great prophet and preacher would naturally 
have turned to engineering or similar pursuit 
and wotgreat renown therein. 
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One Pastor’s Experiences in Earthquake and Fire 


By Rev. Ernest L. Walz 


{ This thrilling letter from the pastor of the 
Fourth Congregational Church, San Francisco, 
was written at Refugee’s Camp, Fort Mason, 
San Francisco, the first of last week, while 
the shock and horror of the catastrophe were 
still fresh. We do not know Mr. Walz per- 
sonally, but we think our readers will agree 
with us that this letter gives sufficient proof 
that he is a man of courage, resources and 
faith, with a wife similarly endowed. A 
woman who at the outbreak of disaster had 
the wit to store up all available supplies of 
water exhibited a forethought worthy of the 
Pilgrim stock. Later information states that 
Mr. Walz was formerly in settlement work 
in New York City and then for two years pas- 
tor of the Congregational church in Plainfield, 
Vt. Mrs. Wa!z isa great-great granddaughter 
of Dr. Humphrey, once a pastor of the First 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass.—EpIrTors. | 


A grating, grinding sound. A reeling, 
shivering motion. A crash of crockery, 
glass and falling chimneys. The rush for 
the street of shrieking people, and the 
great and disastrous San Francisco catas- 
trophe had begun. It was 5.13 A. M., 
Wednesday, April 18, 1996. More quakes 
followed, and fires started in many places 
where buildings had fallen as the earth 
heaved and cracked. 

After prayer for wisdom and guidance, 
the pastor visited all the sick and aged 
he could reach. Terror and despair were 
everywhere. A Mexican woman, trem- 
bling, stood in her doorway embracing a 
large family Bible. Two Negro men, with 
eyes starting from their heads, were 
jumping high into the air and shouting, 
‘*Ride on, Great King.” Many persons 
went insane. ‘The hair on many heads 
turned white. Rows of dead lay in the 
public parks. 

In trying to find babies and aged per- 
sons to care for, the pastor found that 
people were dazed and undecided, except 
on one point—they would enter no church 
or any other building, but live on the 
streets till all danger was passed. We 
could persuade but two to spend the night 
in ourhome. That evening we held our 
prayer meeting with a few brave souls, 
reading the Forty.sixth Psalm and sing- 
ing ‘‘ Blessed assurance.”’ 

At the first shock the pastor’s wife had 
filled the bathtub and every available re- 
ceptacle with water. Then the mains 
were broken, and people flocked to us for 
supplies of water. 

The fire kept on advancing. The pastor 
and his wife decided to stay by their field 
and with their people. There was a 
chance to save some of the household 
effects which were taken to an ice 
house under the Jee of Telegraph Hill. 
We found that the great need was to 
bring assurance and cheer. And the re- 
sponse was quick and beautiful. The 
outlook brightened. Then famine threat- 
ened. The grocery stores were broken 
into by soldiers and their contents dis- 
tributed. All liquor was destroyed when 
found. The second sleepless night was 
spent trying to rest on the floor of the 
ice house. We had all lost track of time. 
It seemed months since the first shock. 
We could shut our fevered eyes and still 
see glaring flame-pictures. We made 
fruitless attempts to telegraph and to 
mail letters. 


The fire crept nearer. The pastor used 
his spare time working with the firemen; 
shouldering the slimy hose; wetting bur- 
lap bags to throw over the heads of the 
firemen, and going close enough to the 
flames to singe his hair. Dynamite and 
salt water were now being used and we 
felt we would win. The church had gone 
but we hoped to hold services in our home. 

Suddenly the wind changed and blew a 
hurricane. The soldiers ordered the pas 
tor’s wife out of the home. The pastor, 
running, met her; he in wet shoes, and 
clothes, dirty, and with no collar or hat; 
and off they went through a rain of large, 
hot cinders, while the racing waves went 
over their home and straight toward the 
place where all their few saved posses- 
sions were stored. We felt it was “all 
over.” We were tired, but found and 
raised a tent and then stood ‘on line” 
forty-five minutes for a plate of soup and 
afterward secured two blankets which 
partly covered ten of us packed in a tent. 
When we heard of the sympathy of the 
outside world it was difficult to choke 
down the sobs and control our emotion. 

Citizens were driven to work of all 
sorts. The Chinese were treated severely 
and showed the strain of constant work. 
Our little company, like the early dis- 
ciples, shared ‘‘all things in common,”’ 
part of the common fund being a fee re- 
ceived by the pastor for a marriage per- 
formed while the city was shaking and 
burning. Sunday morning, April 22, we 
held service and studied Heb. 12: 25-29, 
“Our God is a consuming fire.’”” Men 
were being shot for looting. We could 
hear the reports of the rifles. Rain be- 
gan to fall heavily. Two families of the 
church were still without shelter—which 
was found that Monday morning. 

Great varieties of raiment can be seen. 
Some women are obliged to don soldiers’ 
uniforms—including trousers—but faces 
are brightening. Many are leaving the 
city in response to the loudly shouted in- 
vitations of hospitable and ambitious 
towns. 

Men have been face to face with God; 
have seen their need and talk freely about 
their relations with him. Our Fourth 
Congregational Church—open every even- 
ing up to the time of the earthquake— 
with clubs, classes, lectures, socials, etc., 
has been growing in effectiveness in its 
work among working people. Its chorus 
choir of twenty-five voices was nearly 
ready to give Gaul’s Holy City, and the 
prospects were so bright. Nothing was 
saved and the insurance is not equal to 
one-quarter of the cost of a new building 
which we need and ask for. One poor 
man who saved $50 from the fire gives it 
all toward the new building. We will 
worship in a shed—and the pastor expects 
no salary until the church’s life is as- 
sured. 


Outside of San Francisco 


As an illustration of the effect of the earth- 
quake upon churches outside of San Francisco 
that in Santa Rosa may be cited, where the 
church erected sixteen years ago was so badly 
damaged as to require the outlay of at least 
$500 at once. The pastor, Rev. Arthur B. 
Patten, writes: “‘If we can obtain sufficient 
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outside aid to tide us over a year or two we 
shall survive. People here will be brave 
and true, but they are as weak as they are 
willing.’ Of the 142 members over one-half 
are ruined financially and the other half are 
crippled for years. The business center is a 
complete ruin and the majority of the homes 
are badly wrecked; a hundred persons were 
killed. ‘*‘ An offering now,’’ says the pastor, 
“‘will preserve a church at this strategic 
point.”’ 





Joint Action on the Ground 


At a conference in Oakland, April 23, it was 
decided to appeal by telegraph to the Oongre- 
gationalists of the East through the columns 
of The Congregationalist and these men signed 





REV. JEE GAM 
Pastor of Chinese Church, San Francisco 


the dispatch: C. R. Brown, pastor of First 
Church, Oakland, J. K. Harrison, superin- 
tendent of home missions, H. H. Wikoff, sec- 
retary C. C. B. Society, H. E. Jewett, regis- 
trar of General Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia and Prof. J. W. Buckham. 

The historic First Church has been, notably, 
as have been the others, according to their 
ability, the succorer of many. Until these 
plants are restored upon a basis worthy of 
their commanding location by this gate to the 
Orient, their work in behalf of others in city 
and state will be crippled. 

It is not a question of contributing to the 
support of these churches, but of helping to lift 
them from their prostrate condition that they 
may renew and enlarge their activity. 

Berkeley, Cal , April 23. H. E. J. 





Labor unions have heretofore usually con- 
fined their attention to the churches to condem- 
nation of their alleged exclusiveness or to 
assertions that working men are alienated 
from them. But the recent attack of the 
Typographical Union on the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church because its Book Concern re- 
fused its demand for a closed shop has changed 
what may have been a sympathetic attitude 
to an antagonism which the Union probably 
had no intention of arousing. It appears to 
have provoked conferences and newspapers 
of the denominatiun to a practically unani- 
mous declaration for the open shop and to 
have committed the Methodist Church toa 
policy of resistance te “‘all interference with 
the right which every man has to work when, 
where, and for whom he pleases.” 
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Are Week-Day Studies 
Permissible 





The Student and His Sunday 


By Rev. Samuel L. Loomis, D. D., Boston 


The Opinions of Leadiag 
Educators 











A student at one of our famous technical 
schools in a letter asking advice as to other 
matters, speaks incidentally of his work: 


The work is quite hard, and as I am also 
playing on the Freshman football team, which 
means practice every afternoon, it keeps me 
on the jump. I am obliged to study all day 
Sunday and from eight to ten or eleven every 
night in the week. 

My young friend is ‘‘a lad of parts,” a bril- 
liant scholar, a child of cultivated Christian 
parents and grandparents, a fellow of high 
principles, fine, clean habits and noble ambi- 
tions. He is not to be classed with those evil- 
doers among whom breakers of the Sabbath 
are usually named. He does not think of 
himself as violating any law, divine or human, 
by Sunday study, but evidently regards it as 
a proper use for the Lord’s Day. 

His case is not exceptional. What he does 
students are doing everywhere. A majority 
of our college men, it is thought, do more or 
less of their regular work on the first day 
of the week. The practice is said to be in- 
creasing, and in some institutions is almost 
universal. 

This is not surprising. It results, for one 
thing, from a gradual change of public senti- 
ment as to subjects of thought and conversa- 
tion fit for Sunday. A generation ago most 
Christian people held that one should confine 
himself, so far as possible, to religious themes, 
which might be devotional, historical, Biblical, 
theological or ecclesiastical in their aspect, 
but were at any rate sharply distinguished 
from so-called secular tepics. Doubtless many 
Christians hold this same opinion today. But 
others, and probably the majority, have long 
ago given up such a rule of Sabbath-keeping, 
and admit a great variety of subjects as proper 
enough for seemly and reverent conversation 
at the dinner table and for reading about the 
evening lamp. Nothing in the nature of his 
studies appears to him out of harmony with 
the spirit of the Christian Sabbath. He there- 
fore judges it quite proper, especially if he 
has been to church and attended to other re- 
ligious duties, to spend a few hours in the 
afternoon or evening with his text-books. 

Another influence that makes for an increase 
of Sunday study is the increasing amount of 
work required of the average student. This 
is seriously felt even in the preparatory schools. 
The expansion of learning in every direction 
has been so rapid, the field of investigation 
has become so vast that to attain even a fair 
degree of intelligence on any subject means a 
great deal more work now than used to be 
the case. To the student every one of his 
professors appears to be mercilessly bent on 
making a specialist of him, each in his own 
department. Young men tell me that they 
simply cannot get through their appointed 
tasks in the six days—not if they take decent 
proportion of time for sleep and fresh air. 
Sunday study, they insist, is a matter of sheer 
necessity if they are to keep up with their 
classes. 

Nevertheless, I urge my student friends to 
preserve, at any cost, the freedom of their 
Sunday because the rest day is necessary first 
for the proper development of the mind and 
second for the development of that upon which, 
after all, more than upon anything else, future 
usefulness and happiness depend, namely, the 
spiritual nature. Spirituality demands space. 
It will not grow in the shade. It suffers from 
being crowded. 

But students naturally suspect that, being 
a@ parson, my judgment on such a subject is 
not unbiased. I have, therefore, taken pains 
to secure for them various expert opinions. 

The following letter was sent to over thirty 


persons eminent in the world of learning and 
letters, from all of whom replies have been 
received which, with the writers’ permission, 
I herewith offer for the benefit of other per- 
plexed and hard pressed students and their 
advisers. It will be noticed that the religious 
aspect of the question as being somewhat more 
complex and difficult of discussion, is pur- 
posely avoided in my letter of inquiry which 
was as follows: 


Dear Sir: My congregation is largely com- 
posed of students. With many of these there 
is serious question whether or no it is wise 
and right, in view of the pressure of their 
work, to do a part of it on Sunday. On their 
behalf I am seeking the advice of some of our 
leading educators and men of letters. 

We shall be very grateful if you will answer 
for us, however briefly, this question: 

Does the average student, in your judgment, 
need so much as one entire day in every seven, 
or its equivalent, for rest from his regular 
work? 


THREE ANSWERS FROM FAMOUS PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS 


Without dwelling on obligations to obey 
commands, I believe a man’s mind will do 
work longer, and will do better work, if he 
grants it a rest during one day in seven. 

ARTHUR J. FISKE, 
Master of the Boston Latin School. 


I am of the opinion that it would be great 
deal better for the average boy if he should 
give up all work in his regular studies for the 
whole of Sunday. This can almost certainly 
be done in most institutions. In the case of 
others, my impression is that the work is so 
hard that the men are obliged to study on Sun- 
days as well as on other days. I believe this 
to be a serious mistake if it is the case. 

ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
Master of the Groton School. 


The question which you ask hits, to my 
mind, a most vital spot in our modern educa- 
tional system. The question now uppermost 
in the minds of most parents and boys seems 
to be, How can I fit my boy or myself most 
satisfactorily and in the shortest time for busi- 
ness and professional positions which will ren- 
der a large financial return? Studies which 
cannot be seen to contribute towards this ma- 
terial end are shunned, even though in the 
judgment of teachers and men of experience 
they are the best mind-trainers and character- 
builders in the curriculum. This situation, I 
think, is closely identified with the question 
you have raised, and the tendency to crowd 
work into the Sabbath is merely another indi- 
cation of this same material ideal towards 
which so many of our students today are 
striving. 

There is not the slightest question in my 
mind that mentally and morally the average 
student does need, and need badly, for his 
own good and for the good of the world which 
he hopes to serve, one entire day in every 
seven for rest from his routine requirements, 
and for directing his thoughts in other lines. 

ALFRED E. STEARNS, 

Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover. 


FROM TWO BOSTON INSTITUTIONS 


I think it is wise for each student, and every 
other working man for that matter, to take one 
day in seven free from the ordinary duties and 
occupations. We try in the institute to ar- 
range our courses so that a man of good abil- 
ity may have his Sunday free. 

Henry 8. PRITCHETT, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


I believe that every person needs one day in 
seven for rest and for moral and religious im- 
provement. There is abundant evidence that 
this proportion of our time so set apart has 
the divine authority and wisdom to justify and 
sanctify it. 

If students are compelled to work Sundays 


on their lessons there is something wrong 
either with their instructors, or with them- 
selves. No college is right in requiring any 
such infringement upon sacred time by the 
student; no student can afford, of his own ac- 
cord, to disregard sacred ‘‘ times and seasons,’’ 
and secularize his Sunday by doing in it his 
ordinary work. W. E. HUNTINGTON, 
Boston University. 


HARVARD, YALE AND PRINCETON 


In President Eliot’s opinion two half days 
of respite from intellectual labor are better 
than one whole day. 

SECRETARY TO PRESIDENT ELIOT, 
Harvard University. 


The average student seems to me much 
better for as complete rest from his regular 
work one day in seven as his circumstances 
can possibly admit. 

ARTHUR T, HADLEY, 
Yale. 


In my judgment every student does need one 
entire day in seven, not only for rest, but for 
the release of his thoughts from the things 
which press upon him during the other days 
of the week and the realization of the things 
which ought to dominate him in all his work. 

Woopkow WILSON, 
Princeton. 


Yes. NIcHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, 
Columbia. 


WELL-KNOWN NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES 


I should say that a student needs, as much 
as anybody, one day out of seven for change 
from routine work. The practical question 
with the average student, however, is about 
the distribution of his leisure. So much of 
recreation, or loafing, or attention to other 
interests than routine work find a place in 
the week-day routine that he finds himself 
short on work when Sunday comes, and natu- 
rally uses a part of the day, usually the even- 
ing, for making up. There is another type of 
student, the class is relatively quite small, 
from which one would naturally expect a 
better use of a part of Sunday in work than 
by any other use which would naturally be 
made of it. But for the hard working student, 
who knows how to distribute his time, I be- 
lieve that it is entirely practicable to get in all 
the work and sport which he needs and have 
his Sundays for their normal use. I believe 
that such a man will do his best work and 
come out to better advantage, physically and 
spiritually, through the proper use of Sunday, 
which I should say distinctly was not either 
in routine work or in recreation. 

W. J. TUCKER, 
Dartmouth. 


It is very common here for students to study 
on Sunday evenings, and Lsee no reason why 
they should not. All go*to church in the 
morning, a large number go to class meetings 
and Bible study meetings, and to a service in 
the evening which is over by 7.30. As to the 
amount of rest needed I think it well for them 
not to study one day. That day is really from 
Saturday evening to Sunday evening—the old 
Jewish Sabbatb. GrorRGE HARRIS, 

; Amherst. 


My belief is that an entire change of thought 
and occupation for one whole day every week 
is a good thing from a merely educational 
standpoint. The zest and enthusiasm which 
are essential for profitable study require inter- 
vals of rest. The alternations of night and 
day and of week-day recreation are not sufti- 
cient. It is a natural law and not anarbitrary 
enactment which separates one day in seven 
from our ordinary occupations. The student 
who desires to make the most of himself 
should set apart the whole of Sunday from 
the routine of his daily work. Of course the 


apportionment of lessons sheuld be arranged’ 


Henry Hopkins, 
Williams. 


It is extremely desirable, and even neces- 


upon this basis. 
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sary, for the best intellectual progress that the 
average student should have one entire day 
in every seven for rest from his regular work. 
Labor of the mind is much more exhausting 
than labor of the body, and every argument 
for physical rest is an argument for mental 
restas well. A student, for example, of Latin 
will accomplish far more in a year by banish- 
ing all Latin from his thoughts one day in 
seven, than by working at this study seven 
days in the week. His mind will have far 
greater elasticity, alertness, power of concen- 
tration if he observes stated periods of rest 
from his assigned task. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
mental rest does not mean mental inaction. 
About the poorest possible way to observe 
Sunday is to loaf, either physically or men- 
tally. Some part of Sunday the mind should 
have strong intellectual stimulus. Every man 
should give a part of Sunday to reading, and 
such reading easily passes into genuine study. 
A man could not spend Sunday in any better 
way than to give a portion of it to the stady 
of Biblical literature and Christian history, 
and great ethical and philosophical problems. 
But such study for the bes: growth of the 
mind and spirit should be distinctly a release 
from the routine of the week. 

W. H. P. FAUNCE, 
Brown. 


It has always been my own practice, both 
as a student and since, to make Sunday a day 
of rest. I believe that the average student 
will accomplish more and that his work will 
be of a higher quality and his life will move 
on a higher level, if he gives one day in seven 
to interests other than those connected with 
his regular work. 

WILLIAM DE W. Hypg, 
Bowdoin. 


I do not know of any physiological or scien- 
tific demonstration of the necessity or even 
the advantage of rest for one entire day in 
every seven. Ifa student was really working 
up to his limit and trying to get the most out 
of himself, I believe from own experience and 
observation that he would gain by remission 
and change every seventh day. As students 
go, however, I should hesitate about advising 
for all under all circumstances entire cessa- 
tion of work of all kinds. 

G. STANLEY HALL, 
Clark University. 


THE INTERIOR AND THE WEST 


It has always been my practice, both as col- 
lege student and as a man with many cares, to 
refrain from pursuing my regular studies on 
Sunday. I always advise students to follow 
that rule. I think it is a wise one and a right 
one. One needs at least the leisure of that 
day for reading that will instruct him upon 
religious thought and history, and it serves to 
give him the needed rest from the routine of 
daily studies. I believe Mr. Gladstone, with 
all the pressure upon him, followed that rule 
through life. JAMES B. ANGELL, 

Michigan University. 


The essence of the whole subject seems to 
me to lie in this: The college student should 
make the very best use of Sunday. It should 
result in the enlargement and enrichment of 
his heart acd his mind. Enlargement and 
enrichment of heart and mind are secured by 
other means than the formal studies of the 
curriculum. Therefore, it seems to me best 
for the college man to use these other means 
on Sunday. The service of the church, read- 
ing, good talk, reflection, represent these 
methods. Sunday is a very good time for him 
to “‘invite his soul.” He should be willing 
to sitand think. CHARLES F. THWING, 

Western Reserve University. 


My own belief is that it is not at all neces- 
sary for students to study on Sunday; that 
they will find that in the end they will accom- 
plish quite as much in their study, and much 
more in their general life, by giving Sunday 
to things outside their study proper, giving 
the whole range of the higher life a chance at 
them. I am increasingly impressed myself, 
in my own work, that more depends on a high 
state of fitness for one’s work than upon the 
number of hours put in. 

Henry C. Kine, 
Oberlin. 


FOUR COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


In my judgment students need one day in 
every seven for rest as much as those who are 
engaged in manual work, and I am confident 
more can be accomplished intellectually by 
giving the mind on Sunday the rest which it 
needs. L, CLARK SEELYE, 

Smith. 


I regret to say that I think the habit of 
Sunday study is becoming more and more 
common among students. The question which 
you raise as to whether it is wise and right 
seems to me is really a double question. I 
should answer that ia most cases it is un- 
wise, without hesitation, thinking that Sunday 
should really be given to entirely different cc- 
cupation as far as possible, as a real relief 
and change from the occupation of the week. 

About the question of its being right, I am 
not so sure. Many of the studies in which 
students are engaged are in themselves inspir- 
ing and elevating, and it seems to me that 
each student must decide this question individ- 
ually, bearing in mind that the old rule of 
Sabbath Day rest is also an excellent rule 
from the physiological point of view, and from 
the point of view of gathering force for effect- 
ive work. CAROLINE HAZARD, 

7ellesley. 


It gives me pleasure to answer the question, 
Does the average student need so much as one 
entire day in every seven, or its equivalent, for 
rest from his regular work? 1 wish that I 
were as sure of my Yes in answer to other 
questions as I am regarding this one. I am 
convinced from experience and observation 
that a student makes a very serious mistake 
in studying on Sunday. He needs an entire 
rest and change, physically, intellectually, 
morally and spiritually. I have always been 
thankful that I have never allowed that day 
to be encroached upon by studying for any 
purpose except that of a Sunday evening talk! 

Mary E. Woo.tey, 
Mt. Holyoke. 


I think the best good of the average student 
demands the rest of one dayin seven. I be- 
lieve that the intellectual work will be better 
done if that margin is allowed. I further 
believe that the right use of Sunday, which 
should result in clearer vision, in greater poise 
and more earnest consecration, is a tonic to 
the intellectual life. ‘‘ The other things are 
added ’”’ in greater measure if the day is thus 
spent. 

It is difficult to prove this to young students 
when the pressure of the daily tasks is upon 
them, and they are ambitious to excel, but it 
pays in the best sense to secure this balance, 
this sense of proportion and this perception 
of higher things. 

SarAB LOUISE ARNOLD, 
Simmons College. 





W. H. M. A. in Providence, R. I, 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island does not 
often leave Boston for its meetings, but this 
year, for the semi-annual meeting, the Rhode 
Island ladies urged so strongly that the gath- 
ering was held with Beneficent Church, Provi- 
dence, April 25. The president, Mrs. W. H. 
Blodgett, was assisted by Mrs. J. W. Daniel- 
son, president of the Rhode Island Neighbor- 
hood Association. 

The morning addresses were well calculated 
to arouse the thoughtful attention of Congre- 


gational women, though the opening note 


struck by Mrs. Alice G. West of Worcester 
was one of courage. We needed it, as we 
faced with President Seil of Redfield College 
the condition of affairs in the Dakotas, where 
he is working among a thoroughly religious 
people, trained, as are all Russian Stundists, in 
Bible knowledge, and alive, as are all Ger- 
mans who have been evolved out of the old 
pietistic movement in Germany, to evangel- 
istic appeal. These people are prepared for 
Congregationalism, and we have the field to 
ourselves. ‘* Congregationalism is not pre- 
pared for them ”’ is the surface reading of the 
attitude which our churches have taken. 

This was even more clearly emphasized by 
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Mrs. W. B. D. Gray of Wyoming, who, wi'b 
her husband, is endeavoring to awaken Eas:- 
ern churches to their duty to Congregational 
home missions. ‘‘ Wyoming is an empire,’’ 
she said, “ each county of which is as large as 
Massachusetts,” and as she spoke some of us 
recalled how Mr. Gray had told us in Worces- 
ter the week before that the society had cut 
and cut and cut until less than $2,000 was left 
of the original $5,000 with which he was ex- 
pected, as state missionary, to care for the 
work and the workers. The root of the trouble 
is declared by all these missionaries to be ‘* So 
much from Congregationalists for every good 
object under the sun—so little for their own 
denominational work.”’ ‘‘ Surely,” said Presi- 
dent Seil, ‘‘ they are like people who give and 
give outside and let their own children go 
hungry.”’ 

As Mrs. Gray stood before us, brave, culti- 
vated, conveying the impression of unutterable 
weariness linked to an indomitable courage, 
and threw her burning words into the audience, 
telling of such self-sacrifice as we have never 
guessed on the part of the people for whose 
sake the missionaries are working—then we 
began to realize what these things mean to the 
men and women whom we have sent to the 
front. We have not gone without clothes and 
food and a roof over our heads for the king- 
dcm of God; but the people of Wyoming have 
done that and more, that they might hear the 
gospel. 

Rev. E. S. Tead of the Education Society 
voiced the sentiment of the workers when he 
said with vigor, ‘‘ This cup of cold water busi- 
ness has been overworked—deep wells are 
what we need.” 

The secretary of the association, Miss Jack- 
son, spoke of the boxes and urged the auxil- 
iaries to have confidence in their ¢ fficers and 
to take the families assigned, boys or no boys. 
“Not all the families can have pretty little 
girls to sew for,” was her humorous reminder. 
Miss Jane S. Klink, principal of the American 
International College of Springfield, Mass., 
asked our aid, as did Mrs. Mary Mills of the 
Schauffler School later, in behalf of those 
educated foreigners who are to be leaders of 
their own race in this land and should be 
Christian leaders. ‘‘ They are to be the in- 
terpreters between labor and capital.’”’ Said 
Miss Klink: ‘They are to be institutional 
workers and ministers to their people. The 
time is past when any one can preach toa 
colony of Greeks or Italians; they demand 
educated men of their own race.” 

After the closing address by Dr. F. E. Em- 
rich of the Massachusetts H. M. S, as the 
large audience dispersed, a seriousness was 
noticeable in the tone of conversation that be- 
tokened that the messages had gone home to 
some hearts, and through them would reach 
more. @. D. G. 


When Bay State Churches Meet 


at Worcester 


The Massachusetts Association this year 
offers a program which should attract minis- 
ters and laymen in large numbers. Central 
Church, Worcester, is a delightful place of 
meeting, and with its pastor, Rev. A. W. 
Hitchcock, will be an ideal host Rev. E. M. 
Noyes will be moderator. Generous space is 
to be given to reports from the numerous com- 
mittees, intrusted to such men as Rev. Messrs. 
Weeden of Lynn, Daniels of South Framing- 
ham, Macnair of Mansfield, Farwell of Welles- 
ley Hills, Lyman of Fall River, Seelye of 
Northampton, Van der Pyl of Marblehead, 
Clark of Haverhill, Piatner of Andover and 
Mr. D. Chauncy Brewer of Boston. The Day- 
ton council will be discussed by Dr. Pierce of 
Brockton and Rey. C. F. Carter of Lexington. 
Add to these features the sermon by Dr. J. H. 
Lock wood of Westfield, with addresses by R-v. 
Clarence F. Swift, President Woolley and Dr. 
George A. Gordon, and it is evident that those 
who find it possible to go to Worcester 
May 15-17 will be well rewarded. 
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A Black Belt Schoolmaster 


A Story Illustrative of the Patient, Effective Work Going On Throughout the Southland 


At noon we found ourselves in the 
midst of a melancholy, and apparently 
tracklessforest. Tall, sickly pines, whose 
thin foliage was not sufficient to protect 
us from the scorching heat of the sun, 
shut out our view in every direction. The 
soil was the all-prevailing red clay and 
sand, which stretches from the Appala- 
chians southward to the sea, in what was 
in its formation, no doubt, one continu- 
ous series of sand dunes, winnowed by 
the wind from the ever receding coast. 


The road which for some time had. 


been growing fainter and more shadowy, 
had at length entirely deserted us. There 
was not a house nor a field in sight. 
Nothing but sand, trees and sunlight. 
We held up for a moment to get our bear- 
ings and to listen. Somewhere nearby, 
we knew, there was a Negro country 
school. Thither we were bound. 

Suddenly, in the silence, there rang 
out the loud metallic clang of what 
sounded like some mighty dinner gong. 
The sound was startling, it was so near. 

‘‘There it is, that’s the school, ”’ said 
my companion. 

We immediately began moving in the 
direction of the sound and presently 
came into a desolate clearing, watched 
over by the ruins of mighty trees, which 
had been girdled and left to die. 

Upon the edge of this clearing, in the 
midst of the dense woods, we came upon 
the schoolhouse. In the front hanging 
conspicuously to the limb of a tree, was 
the major portion of a circular saw, 
which had once done service in some 
neighboring sawmill. A broken saw is 
a favorite substitute, in this region, for 
the traditional school bell. 

We found the little schoolhouse crowded 
with women and children. The men 
were outside, with the mules. Scattered 
about in little groups, they eyed us 
with curiosity as we passed, and then 
proceeded, some with their ball playing, 
some with their gossip and men’s talk. 

It was soon apparent that it was not 
an undivided interest in learning that 
had brought these men together in the 
middle rush of the cotton-chopping sea- 
son. Custom has made of the closing 
exercises of the school an occasion for 
one of those social gatherings of which 
the colored people are so fond, a sort of 
civic holiday, in which the whole country- 
side takes part. As we entered the 
schoolhouse, we saw an unusually tall 
man, with thin legs, and a large, but 
kindly smile, standing on a rickety little 
platform, ridiculously high, so that he 
could scarcely stand erect. 

Descending from his unnatural emi- 
nence, he greeted us with great distinc- 
tion, “It’s a great honah, a very great 
honah,”’ he repeated, with a courtly but 
humble dignity, beautiful to witness. 

This was Hollis, the colored school- 
master. Hollis is one of those graduates 
of the institutions for blacks scattered 
up and down the South who have gone 
out into the wilderness as teachers and 
devoted their lives to extending the in- 
fluence and establishing the traditions of 


By Rospert E. PARK 


this school among the masses of the col- 
ored people. 

‘““We were all ready, and waiting for 
you; no, you’re not late, just in time,” 
he said to us, and then, turning to the 
audience: ‘‘The exercises today will not 
detain you very long,’”’ he said. ‘‘Just 
want to show you and the old people 
what we intend. Just show our inten- 
tions.”’ 

We were to see more clearly what these 
intentions were. Meanwhile I looked 
about me, curious to know what a Negro 
country school in the Black Belt was like. 
The building was not unlike the tradi- 
tional little red schoolhouse in the North. 
The difference was that it was not red, 
but immaculately white. A fresh coat 
of whitewash and the scrupulous clean- 
liness of everything about the place 
made it a wholesome and a cheering 
sight. 

‘*Hollis has managed to get a pretty 
good schoolhouse at last,’’ said my com- 
panion, looking the building over with 
a professional glance. ‘‘Fresh coat of 
whitewash, new ceiling,’’ he added, ‘‘ Hol- 
lis has done well.’’ For my part I have 
learned a new reverence for whitewash 
since I began to explore the Black Belt. 
Whitewash is a sign of moral struggle 
and social uplift. 

As a matter of fact, the little school- 
house, with its freshly white washed walls 
and its new ceiling, meant four years of 
patient effort on the part of Hollis, the 
teacher. Four years of prayer and ex- 
hortation, such as one can only under- 
stand who knows something of the life 
of these primitive people. 

I turned from my examination of the 
building to the people. It seemed to me 
I had never seen a more flourishing or 
more wholesome company of black folk. 
Some of these deep-chested women were 
magnificent. The task of working in the 
fields had not yet dimmed a certain bar- 
baric splendor of physique, inherited 
from their savage ancestors. It struck 
me as a Curious and interesting fact, that 
plantation life, so little stimulating to all 
higher advancement of the Negro, should 
leave him, notwithstanding, so perfect 
physically; a large, healthy, free-moving 
animal, good to look upon; and withal 
generous, affectionate and lovable, with- 
out many of the virtues of the higher civ- 
ilization, but without the hardness and 
meanness of it. 

Meanwhile, the ‘schoolmaster, just to 
show us his ‘‘intentions,’’ had sent the 
school to the blackboard. 

‘These little fellows here, and I,” he 
said, indicating a row of bobbing little 
heads in the front row, ‘“‘we have a 
little game we play together. Now, 
children, just go to the board, and write 
anything you see around here, just any- 
thing you see.” 

I noticed down in one corner of the 
blackboard, half concealed by maps and 
charts and other machinery of the school- 
room, a list of words, ‘‘game, lame, 
same,’”’ etc. It was these words, I ob- 
served, that the children were copying. 


This ‘‘little game,’’ I saw at once, was 
partly a device to keep them engaged 
while the teacher was busy with other 
classes, partly a method of teaching them 
the words. 

Two tall girls, of perhaps fourteen and 
sixteen years, who constituted the Senior 
class, were to show us what they had 
learned in arithmetic. One was asked 
to draw a line representing a ‘‘ running 
yard,’’ and the other a figure representing 
@ square yard. Hollis was not satisfied 
with the correct answer, but insisted that 
every pupil should be able to do some- 
thing with what he had learned, and be 
able to employ the principle to the solu- 
tion of some practical problem. Malinda, 
for instance, who was to draw a running 
yard, was asked. to take a carpenter’s 
square and measure off on the platform 
ten feet, tell how many yards there were 
in it, and how much a piece of calico 
would cost, at so much a yard. 

At one end of the room was a placard, 
advertising, if I remember rightly, some 
sort of fertilizer. It contained the pic- 
tures of the President and Vice-President 
of the United States. There were other 
lithographs, advertising other agricul- 
tural staples. I recall, among others, 
portraits of Gen. Robert E. Lee and of 
Booker T. Washington. 

The pupils were asked to point out and 
name these personages, to name the gov- 
ernor of the state, the probate judge of 
the county, and the supervisor of schools. 
I had noticed, among the other pictures, 
two that occupied a place of especial 
honor upon the walls, a couple of familiar 
genre pictures, representing children on 
friendly terms with animals. One of 
them was a child with its arms about a 
big good-natured mastiff. 

‘‘What do these pictures represent, 
children?’’ asked the teacher. 

‘*Kindness!” shouted the school. 

‘““Who was the kind lady that gave 
them to you?” 

‘*Mis’ Gibson!”’ 

‘* Will we ever forget that kind lady?’”’ 

« No ! 9 

** And what do they teach us?”’ 

‘** Kindness! ”’ 

“They teach us to be kind to all living 
creatures,” said Hollis, gently, ‘‘all living 
creatures,’’ he repeated, and then added, 
‘*but I want to call your attention espe- 
cially to snakes.’’ 

‘“*You know snakes never hurt you, if 
you don’t disturb them first, none of 
them. But especially must you be kind 
to the king snake, because he is our 
friend. He drives away all the mocca- 
sins, and the rattlers, so they won’t get 
in our way, and he drives away the rats. 
I used to have a king snake in my house, 
and I never drove him away. But by and 
by he got the habit of sleeping in my bed. 
Then I took a stick—I didn’t kill him— 
no, I just gave him a lick, very gently, 
and he went away and never came back. 
Seems as if his feelings were hurt. Re- 
member, the king snake, especially, is 
your friend.” 

The exercises concluded with a hymn, 
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in which teacher, pupils and visitors 
joined heartily. 

During an address which followed I had 
an opportunity to see the schoolmaster’s 
face in repose. It seemed to me that he 
looked worn and worried. He had a pe. 
culiar way of staring, as if he were listen- 
ing to faint, distant voices. Unquestion- 
ably, here was a man who lived much in 
his dreams. He had a little house some- 
where in the neighborhood, I knew, but 
he evidently passed most of his time 
here, where all his interests were, in the 
school. Here he had collected a consid- 
erable library made up of a curious as- 
sortment of books sent him by friends in 
the North. They were mostly those sort 
of books that people give away. But 
Hollis loved them all. Besides, it is a 
great distinction, here in the wilderness, 
to be the possessor of such a store of 
learning, and people came from far and 
near to look at these books and read them. 

I found myself trying to picture the 
life of this lonesome idealist, living on 
the frontier of civilization, and nourish- 
ing his spirit on the scraps of literature, 
and upon dreams of a distant civilization, 
whose missionary and teacher he was try- 
ing to be. 

Somehow, this dream-haunted black 
man, with his vague aspirations, re- 
minded me of another dreamer, Pesta- 
lozzi; who, with little else than his faith 
to support him, and working for many 
years in a manner almost as humble, be- 
gan the struggle for the uplifting of the 
working masses of his people. 

Hollis is not a Pestalozzi. Indeed, he 
is one of the humblest of the many men 
who are doing the work of the schools in 
the Black Belt. He seemed to me, how- 
ever, to have something of Pestalozzi’s 
patience, something of his understanding 
of children, and something also of the 
same high sense of his vocation. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
finally departed. The slowly sinking sun 
had already begun to shed some gleams 
of glorious color through the forest, and 
soon the shadows thickened. The school- 
master kindly accompanied us to the 
edge of the clearing, and parted from 
us with a kind of wistful tenderness, as if 
he were not quite willing to let goof us. 

As I looked back it seemed to me I 
detected the stir and movement of a 
rustic merry-making in progress at the 
school we had just left. The band was 
playing. Young women with gleaming 
eyes and shining faces let themselves be 
caught, and escaped, screaming with 
laughter, from the hands outstretched 
to hold them. I recalled the saying, fa- 
miliar in Africa, ‘‘ When the sun sets, all 
Africa dances.” 

‘*The men do not seem to be as inter- 
ested in your school as the women,” 
I said to Hollis, as we were departing. 

‘‘They are, as they learn,” he replied, 
with that tone of kindly optimism with 
which a mother covers the delinquencies 
of an unfaithful son. ‘‘As they learn,’’ 
he repeated. 

We parted at the edge of the forest. 
The old man pressed our hands fervently. 
‘*It’s a great honah, a great honah,”’ he 
murmured, ‘I shall not forget the word 
spoken today.”’ 

Then he turned and trudged back 
through the gathering shadows. My 
companion and I moving slowly forward 


in the gathering dusk, were silent for 
some moments, each thinking his own 
thoughts. 

“It seems to me these people are too 
cheerful, too content,’’ I said. 

‘*Yes,”’ said my friend. ‘‘Yes, that’s 
the trouble. They are content.” 

At the moment I recalled the familiar 
phrase, ‘‘the discontent of the masses.”’ 
I remember when this was to me an 
ominous phrase, as if all the problems of 
society were somehow bound up in those 
words, ‘‘discontent of the masses.”’ But 
here was the problem of the masses who 
were content. 

‘*T should think Hollis would feel lone- 
some among these people,’ I remarked, 
after a pause. 

** Hollis has been sick a large part of his 
life,’ he replied. ‘‘Some years ago his 
wife and children left him; I guess he 
gets some comfort out of his work.”’ 

I have often thought since of the 
gentle old man; careworn and alone, un- 
comprehended, but patient, with that 
peculiar brooding stare, as of one who 
hears afar the faint sound of distant 
voices. It seems to me that there will 
never be reason to despair for the Negro 
race as long as the schools continue to 
breed and these remote regions to sup- 
port dreamers and idealists like Hollis, 
who still keep alive the flickering faith in 
a world superior to this. 





Mary H. Hunt—Apostle of 
Temperance Education 


BY ELLA G. IVES 


The star of hope for the temperance reform stands 
over the schoolhouse.—M. H. H. 

A great soul has changed worlds. Meas- 
ured by achievement alone, Mary H. Hunt 
was great. Liberally endowed, fortu- 
nately environed, scientifically trained, 
with a strong constitution, a fine presence, 
eloquent speech and an indomitable will, 
she came upon this planet for a purpose. 
Yet not until she was fifty years old did 
she receive her call. Then a deepening 
of her spiritual nature led to a new con- 
secration of her powers and a prayer for 
wider Christian service. Theanswer came 
in the Woman’s Temperance Crusade, re- 
sulting in that ‘‘organized mother love”’ 
—the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

Very early the thought came to Mrs. 
Hunt that the nation could be made total 
abstainers only by educating the children. 
While aiding her own son when a student 
at Technology in experiments with alco- 
hol, her attention had been turned toward 
its nature and effects. And in 1879, while 
she was entertaining Frances E. Willard 
at her own home, Hope Cottage, Hyde 
Park, the logical sequence occurred, and 
the scientific temperance education move- 
ment began. 

The same year, at the annual convention 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Mrs. Hunt was made chairman of 
a committee which the following year 
merged into the department of scientific 
temperance instruction. 

In 1882, the first compulsory temper- 
ance education law was enacted in Ver- 


mont; in 1902, the last state, Georgia, 


swung into line; the twenty years closed 
with every state and territory and more 
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than 20,000,000 children under mandatory 
temperance instruction. 

The movement then widened, taking in 
provinces of Canada, Chile; and crossing 
the sea, where it received great momen- 
tum in Germany and England by Mrs. 
Hunt’s personal work and the prestige 
of success in America. In Great Britain, 
15,000 physicians petitioned for the enact- 
ment of laws similar to our own, and a 
committee has indorsed the course of in- 
struction outlined by Mrs. Hunt. In Ger- 
many, the influence of the empress, her- 
self a total abstainer, has resulted in 
placing the text-book indorsed by Mrs. 
Hunt and published in America in the 
elementary schools throughout the em- 
pire. 

Meantime, a great collateral work has 
gone forward under the Bureau of Sci- 
entific Temperance Investigation, with 
Mrs. Hunt as director, backed by the 
W. C. T. U. For opposition, organized 
and powerful, has had to be met. The 








MRS. MARY H. HUNT 


bureau has furnished the ammunition 
with which battles have been fought in 
defense of truth. A single instance must 
suffice: the Committee of Fifty, after de- 
voting ten years to investigation, made a 
hostile report. It not only failed to affect 
legislation, but drew forth a reply from 
Mrs. Hunt so convincing that the United 
States Senate unanimously voted that 
it be published and circulated as a Senate 
document. 

The School Physiology Journal edited 
by Mrs. Hunt, and now in its fifteenth 
volume, besides the long list of text- 
books revised, approved and indorsed by 
her, are in themselves a life work ; but to 
Mrs. Hunt but one of a thousand related 
activities. 

To the very last her labors were un- 
remitting, her spirit undaunted, her faith 
in the ultimate triumph of the temper- 
ance cause unshaken. Thesplendid quar- 
ter of a century which rounded out her 
life of seventy-six years was the answer 
to her prayer at fifty, ‘“‘Thy kingdom 
come.”’ In fuller measure than is often 
accorded mortal, Mrs. Hunt furthered 
the coming of the kingdom. Time alone 
can prove her work, of what value it is 
to the race. But a German scientist of 
distinction does not hesitate to say of 
her achievement in the enactment of law, 
**It is the greatest piece of constructive 
statesmanship that America has pro- 
duced.”’ 
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The Easter School of Theology at Andover 


Second and Concluding Week 


The lectures showed the same combination 
of the philos’ phical and practical, the his- 
torical and homiletic, already noted—Profes- 
sor Platner on Aquinas, Professor Arnold on 
The Origin of the Law, Dr. Hocking on The 
Rational Basis of Optimism, Professor Hincks 
on The Church and Sacraments, Professor Day 
on Church Discipline and Revivals. Aside 
from the formal resolutions passed by the 
school and printed elsewhere, the individual 
comments of the members demonstrated the 
acceptableness and usefalness of the course. 

One evening was devotei to church music, 
with addresses by Rector Palmer of Andover 
and Mr. Bachelder, lecturer on music in the 
seminary, and fine illustrations by a general 
choir trained by the lecturer. On another 
evening a large map of Massachusetts was on 
the wall, with Dr. Emrich, the beloved home 
missionary ‘“‘bishop’”’ of Massachusetts, to 
explain the “home missionary problem,”’ and 
with addresses by Rev. C. M. Southgate of the 
Bible Society, and Rev. F. W. Merrick on 
Some Aspects of the Labor Question. The last 
evening was best of al), when with Dr. Asher 
Anderson to preside, Dr. William Hayes Ward 
of the Independent and Dr Dunning of The 
Congregationalist described with wit, clear- 
ness and power the progress of the Congre- 
gational Movement toward Church Unity. 

Cc. 


Reflections of an Attendant 


BY SIDNEY CRAWFORD, PROVINCETOWN, 
MASS, 


The exercises this year, as usual, were not 
taken out of the regular curriculum of theo- 
logical study, yet consisted of specially pre- 
pared lectures covering the largest possible 
field for the time allowed, and so arranged as 
to meet the present need of those in attend- 
ance. 

The pastors invited have all ccme directly 
from active service. Some have not had to 
the fullest extent the advantages of the 
schools, but have come into the ministry by an 
abbreviated course, and so especially prized 
the opportunity of further study under the 
guidance of competent teachers. Some were 
men who have had a long pastorate in dif- 
ferent parts of the land and were glad to re- 


turn to the scenes of their earlier preparation 
and drink from the springs of the more mod- 
ern thought that they might be a little bet- 
ter able to meet the demands of the present 
age. Many were young men ordinarily well- 
equipped for the ministry, but realizing full 
well that it is impossible to become too well- 
furnished for the important work to which 
they have consecrated their lives. 

The outcome has been most satisfactory. 
Scme who may have approached this ancient 
school of the prophets with a glimmering sus- 
picion that they might find something in the 
teaching of Andover professors which would 
be unsound, learned, as they became better 
acquainted with their systems of thought and 
the spirit with which the teaching was con- 
ducted, not only to respect the profuund schol- 
arship and the sweet reasonableness, but to 
be persuaded, at least in some degree, that 
possibly a part of the unsoundness might 
have been in themselves in holding on to 
the old and outworn theories and untenable, 
really opposed to’ the everlasting truth of the 
gospel which they had undertaken to preach. 
All certainly came away from the ten days of 
lectures and discussions and mutual confer- 
ence deeply impressed with the earnestness of 
the men who are doing the teaching at An- 
dover, and with a broader conception of the 
magnitude and glory of the work of the min- 
istry. 

The reflections of at least one returning to 
the old haunts of Andover Seminary to take 
advantage of this new departure, after many 
years in the pastorate in different parts of 
our land, were at first a little confused. The 
same venerable buildings and elm lined ave- 
nues were there; and more than all, the An- 
dover sunsets which, even to one who has seen 
some of the most notable sunsets in other sec- 
tions of the country, still surpass them all. 

But there was a certain strangeness which 
was persistent until in a leisure half-hour 
among the graves in the quiet resting place 
of the dead in the rear of the seminary, all 
seemed to come right again, as were read the 
names on the headstones of Park and Phelps 
and Smyth and Taylor, who sat in professorial 
chairs; and of Churchill and Gordon who were 
fellow-students, but afterward became illus- 
trious by noble work done at home and abroad. 
It’s well worth while to return to Andover 
today, if for nothing more, just to recall the 


associations of the past. But after all, such 
reflections ought by no means to be indulged 
in disparagement of the present, and we came 
away satisfied that no school of sacred learn- 
ing is better equipped for a regular theological 
course. And we believe that, as bright and con- 
secrated young men begin to look with more 
favor toward the ministry as the best of all call- 
ings, they will find in Andover Seminary just 
such a spot, and such an equipment as will 
make her in the future as useful, if not as emi- 
nent as in the past. 


Appreciative Students 


At the close of the school the members 
spontaneously and unanimously expressed 
through formal resolutions their gratitude 
to President Day, the faculty and Dr. Emrich. 
Regarding the professors they say: 


The scholarship, the catholic spirit, the en- 
thusiastic pursuit and love of truth shown by 
the professors have commanded our admira- 
tion, and their vital faith and earnest piety 
have won our regard. 


MINISTERS PRESENT 


Ralph H. Abercrombie, Windsor. 
Edward E. Bradley, Lincoln. 

Henry E. Bray, East Taunton. 
Truman D. Childs, Rochester. 

Arthur Clements, Southfield. 

Sidney Crawford, Provincetown. 
Thomas W. Davison, Springfield. 
George L. Dickinson, Prescott. 
William D. Eddy, Smyrna, N. Y. 
James E. Enman, Brockton. 

George A. Foss, Erving. 

George A. Furness, Swanzey, N. H. 
William Ganley, Salem, N. H. 
Addison P. Gifford, Peru. 

John Graham, Warwick. 

Lucien C Graves, Granville Center. 
Andrew Groop, Fitchburg. 

Richard B. Grover, Cambridge. 

John C. Hall, Sturbridge. 

Webster L. Hendrick, Norwich. 
Albion H. Johnson, Clarendon Hills. 
David L. Kebbe, Greenwich. 

Edward P. Kelly, Pigeon Cove. 

A. Edward Martin, West Townshend, Vt. 
Henry B. Mason, Duxbury. 

Howard A. Morton, Orleans. 

Charles H. Peck, Hanover, Ct. 
William E. Renshaw, Lynnfield Center. 
Frank A. Sanborp, Gloucester. 

Roland D. Sawyer, Ward Hill. 
Izambert B. Stuart, Beechwood. 

John P. Trowbridge, North Rochester. 
John Wild, Medford. 

Only other states than Massachusetts specified. 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
Death of Dr. Humphrey 

The death of this prominent and faithful 
minister at Clifton Springs, N. Y., April 22, at 
the ripe age of eighty-six, brings sorrow to 
hundreds of friends throughout the West. Of 
late years he has not often been seen in 
Chicago, but as Western secretary of the 
American Board from 1864 to 1889 he was a fa- 
miliar figure in all denominational gatherings, 
and through his pen, if not by his voice, his 
influence was felt in nearly every Congrega- 
tional home in the Northwest. His method of 
presenting facts, fitted to deepen and maintain 
interest in missions, exhibited rare skill as 
may be seen by one who will read his Story of 
the Bees, or glance over the thirty-five mis- 
sionary supplements he prepared for the Ad- 
vance. One of his sons is in the ministry and 
another, a hotel keeper, has been of great 
assistance in the church connected with the 
Commons. The funeral was in Oak Park, 
which he still called home, although he has 
not resided there for several years. Few men 
have led a more useful life or made their 
genuine Christian character more apparent 
day by day. He was worthy the affection, the 
honor and the confidence of those who mourn 
his loss. 


The Shop Campaign Over 

Rev. Charles Stelzle, the manager, is jubi- 
lant over this campaign, described in previous 
letters and in which some five hundred churches 
of different denominations took part. There 
has been no difficulty in securing access to 
shops or in reaching the men. There have 
been speakers enough and there have been 
many requests for a continuance of the cam- 
paign. Indeed, some want it to be perma- 
nent. The cost of these meetings is a serious 
obstacle to their continuing through the year. 
Musicians must: be secured who generally 
serve simply for what is paid them, and not 
because of sympathy with the men who speak. 


Bethlehem Church 

This is also known as the Bohemian Mis- 
sion, where Dr. and Mrs. E. A. Adams and 
their family have labored with such marked 
success for many years. Tuesday evening 
the directors of the City Missionary Society, 
who have put such a large fraction of their 
funds into its work, held their regular meet- 
ing in the building occupied by this mission. 
Some of the brethren had never seen the 
building before, and few of them were aware 
of its size or of its capacity for usefulness. 
Fally 1,500 persons can be seated in the audi- 
ence room. There are rooms also for boys’ 
clubs, for girls’ clubs, for sewing classes, for 
kindergartens and for instruction in domestic 
science. There is also a large room for a 
gymnasium. 

The building, erected years ago at a large 
cost and under the direet supervision of 
Deacon C. F. Gates, needed extensive repairs 
which have been completed under the super- 
vision of Architect Patton and Mr. Frank 
Kimball of the Missionary Society. The effect 
of the improvements and of bringing in out- 
side helpers has been to carry the attendance 
at the Sunday school up to more than 700 and 
to put new vigor and enthusiasm into every 
one connected with the mission. Repairs have 
cost more than $6,000, and every one who visits 
the field must feel that the money has been 
well spent. 

The ladies of the church furnished the sup- 
per, and the contributions which are coming 
from the people themselves are an indication 
of the progress which has been made in reach- 
ing the Bohemians of the city. Another 
mission equaily efficient ought to be estab- 
lished at once among the Poles, who are more 
numerous than the Bohemians, but for whom 


no denomination, save the Roman Catholic, 
has inaugurated any special work. With an 
ire me of only about $20,000 a year from the 
churches and individuals, in addition to seven 
or eight thousand dollars from the endow- 
ment, which ought not to be used for current 
expenses, only a small fraction of the needs 
of the city can be met. And yet the scciety 
is aiding 41 churches and paying in part the 
salary of 43 ministers and visitors. Last year 
there were added to these churches on con- 
fession of faith 461, by letter 163, a total of 624. 


A Remarkable Bible Class 

The fact that a Bible class of young men 
has pledged $1,000 a year for the support of a 
missionary, leads one to examine its history, 
its methods. It belongs to the Sunday school 
of the California Avenue Church, of which 
Dr. D F. Fox is pastor. He has labored with 
rare success for many years among young men 
and through special efforts on the part of the 
members this particular class has increased its 
membership to 250. The secret of its success 
isthe friendliness of itsmembers. They keep 
in toush with each other during the week. If 
one is sick others visit him. If he is in need, 
out of work, discouraged, others aid him. 
Once a month there is a social gathering to 
which lady friends are invited. Oncea yeara 
banquet is held. It was at the second annual 
banquet recently held that the money was 
pledged for the missionary. Yourg men from 
18 to 25 are received into the class and every 
possible effort is made not only to interest 
them in the study of the Bible on Sunday, but 
to do them good every day in the week. Dr. 
Fox has preached a sermon to young men one 
Sunday evening in each month, and he has 
found his people, as a whole, deeply interested 
in it. The church has a fine plant and its 
large membership is in complete harmony with 
all the plans of its pastor. He is reaping in 
some degree the fruits of a long and vigorous 
pastorate. 


A Million Dollars 

This is the amount which Chicago hopes to 
send to California. Saturday has been set 
aside as San Francisco Day, when every fam- 
ily and every person in the city will be asked, 
by a policeman representing the mayor, to 
give. With more than $800,000 secured before 
that time, it ought not to be difficult to obtain 
the remainder. 


A Renewed Church 

Bethany Church, one of the older mission 
churches, has recently undergone a thorough 
reorganization. Interest has been revived in 
every department. The house of worship has 
been renovated. A pastor, Rev. Jesse Kolmos, 
has been called and will preach his first sermon 
May 6 This new enthusiasm is due to the 
presence of efficient workers from the First 
Church, Oak Park, and to their advice ac- 
companied by generous gifts of money. Dr. 
Barton has preached several times and by his 
optimistic spirit bas put courage into many 
desponding hearts. Professor Grauer has been 
preaching for Bethany for many months and 
this new arrangement by which a strong church 
has been interested in a weaker one, in no 
small degree is due to his wise and self-deny- 
ing efforts. The church has a fine field and 
the success which Mr. Kolmos has had in two 
other fields in the city, strengthens the con- 
viction that he will succeed in building up a 
fine church in his third field of work. 


Dowle 

He has been sued for debt the past week, 
and requests have been made for a receiver. 
The question is, In whom is the title to the 
property? Is it in Dowie or in Deacon Gran- 
ger, who holds it under the power of attorney 
granted Voliva and exercised by him? The 
courts will be asked to decide. The prospect 
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for protracted and vexing legislation is good, 
and meanwhile divisions are creeping into the 
ranks and creditors are pressing for their pay. 
Unless some settlement is speedily made it is 
difficult to see anything but the downfall of 
Zion as an industrial center and the conse- 
quent failure of all Dowie’s plans. 


Traction Matters 

These have made little progress. The new 
counsel, Mr. Walter L. Fisher, long prominent 
as the president of the Municipal Voters’ 
League, where he did useful service, has so 
far hindered rather than aided the settlement 
of disturbing questions. The Union Traction 
Company asks for a permit to lower the Van 
Buren Street Tunnel, which it owns, and for 
the privilege of substituting the trolley for ths 
cable on its lines. To this request no answer 
has been given. Mr. Fisher, to whom the 
mayor sent the request, has not yet made up 
his mind. The people are clamoring for the 
better service the traction people promise 
them. Aldermen from municipal ownership 
wards are urged by their constituents to take 
action at once. It would not be surprising 
were the council to ignore the mayor altc- 
gether, grant the companies the permit they 
desire, and were the mayor to veto their bill, 
pass it over his veto. The mayor has done 
nothing about lowering the tunnels. It is to 
be hoped that the Secretary of War will not 
play into his hands and extend the time for 
removing these obstructions from the riverand 
thus aid him in driving away trade from the 
city. One should remember that in all this 
there is nothing partisan. What every one 
really interested in the city desires is action 
that will be for the city’s advantage. 


Interest in Church Union 


The ministers Monday morning continued 
the discussion of the Dayton council. The 
intention has been to give every one a chance 
to speak. The Fox River Asscciation at its 
meeting in Aurora gave an hour Monday 
morning to a report of the council and of the 
reasons why a union of the Congregationalists, 
United Brethren and Methodist Protestants is 
desirable. There seems to be a feeling in 
what may be termed the country associations 
that one of the weak points in Congregational 
polity is its failure to make adequate provision 
for the care and development of rural par- 
ishes. These parishes require constant super- 
vision and unbroken pastorates. 


Young Peopie’s Club 


The young people of Chicago and vicinity 
have organized a club through which they 
hope to further the interests of Congregation- 
alism. Rev. Arthur H. Armstrong is presi- 
dent. The club held a meeting Monday 
evening at the Lakota Restaurant. The dues 
are merely nominal, and lunch is furnished at 
less than fifty cents a person. The club is as 
yet hardly in working order. Many young 
people have hesitated about joining because 
they do not know precisely what its mission 
will be. It certainly has a field quite distinct 
from that of the older club, and there is no 
reason why it should not accomplish great 
good. 


Chicago, April 28. FRANKLIN. 





The New York Presbytery has voted that 
students of Union Theological Seminary, de- 
sirable as ministerial candidates, may be taken 
under presbyterial care while studying in that 
institution. This reverses its action during 
the heat of the campaign in the Presbyterian 
Church against this seminary when Professors 
Briggs and MeGiffert were forced out of that 
Chureh for heresy. It has taken a good 
many years for the presbytery to return to 
sanity of judgment, but it has at last done 
itself justice. 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church ) 


The Gospel for Society Women 


The all-inclusive Christ is being preached to 
some of New York’s most exclusive society 
women, in direct personal fashion. The meet- 
ings contain only those personally invited, and 
the invitation is simple—just this: ‘‘ We would 
like you to come to our meeting and join in 
our talk about Christ and also with him.” A 
brief address is followed by many testimonies 
and there is an after-meeting arranged by a 
method which might well be tried in other 
circles. When those who wish to go have 
retired, the rest gather about in twos and 
threes, afternoon tea is served; and the un- 
converted or nominally Christian are engaged 
in earnest, heart-searching conversation that 
may lead them to give themselves fully to 
Christ. Gospel hymns are used and the ad- 
dress is usually given by Miss Jeanie Dan- 
can. Topics are drawn largely from the New 
Testament, especially the teachings of Jesus. 
Every meeting leads up to the question of 
personal religion. 

The meetings are called Drawing-Room 
Talks about Christ, emphasis being laid upon 
the cross as the climax in his appeal to each 
soul, and the fact that his example can be 
followed as fully in society circles as in those 
of the so-called middle or lower classes. The 
afternoon tea that follows the weekly service 
is declared to be as religious a gathering as 
that which precedes it. Here, as elsewhere, 
most society women fail to distinguish be- 
tween ecclesiasticism and religion. 

The meetings began a year ago, five being 
held last spring in private houses, beginning 
with an attendance of thirty-two. The project 
had been in the minds of the Misses Duncan 
for a year ortwo. Probably a visit to North- 
field two or three years ago contributed un- 
conscious influence in this direction. Certainly 
a knowledge of the work of the late Samuel 
H. Hadley determined the few lady friends 
at the beginning as to their duty to those in 
their own station of life and the method to be 
followed. This winter six meetings were held 
in private parlors, but the attendance grew so 
rapidly that the four meetings for April were 
transferred to the St. Regis Hotel. Over 270 
attended the last meeting. There is no or- 
ganization and as little conventionalism as 
possible. Sectarianism is not mentioned, 
though new converts are influenced to make 
active church connections. Efforts are chiefly 
directed toward young ladies just entering 
society activitiesand young matrons who have 
lost interest in church work. Publicity was 
avoided until the meetings were obliged to 
transfer to a public building, and even now 
it is kept ata minimum, as the meetings are 
private and by invitation only. At the same 
time the leaders acknowledge the courteous 
treatment which the movement has received 
from the newspapers that have noticed it. 


A Field Secretary for Brooklyn Sunday Schools 


Rey. F. Boyd Edwards, Dr. Lyman’s asso- 
ciate, is president of the Sunday School Union 
that covers the western half of Brooklyn. 
With a genius for young people’s work, he 
has stirred up new forces, and is utilizing 
them in new ways. Having advocated and 
secured the admission to the union of Univer- 
salist and Swedenborgian schools, he has now 
obtained hearty indorsement of his plan fora 
local field secretary whose fall time shall be 
employed in bringing the schools of all de- 
nominations into closer touch, suggesting 
means of greater effectiveness, providing 
teaching for teachers and arousing laymen 
generally to the vital needs of Bible school 
interests. 

At the annual dinner of the Brooklyn Sa- 
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perintendents’ Union, Secretary Sanders of 
Boston made an effective address, declaring 
that the proposition was statesmanlike and 
strategical, and that the Brooklyn Union 
would honor itself and benefit the Sanday 
school cause by carrying it through. Dr. 
Cadman declared that he would rather take a 
hundred children of ten years than a hundred 
men of forty into his church. 


New York Sunday School Convention 


The New York Sunday School Association 
inclades the schools of Manhattan and the 
Bronx boroughs only, Kings, Qaeens and 
Richmond counties having each a separate 
body. The New York Association for years 
has held monthly meetings at various points 
in its territory. so as to conveniently reach all 
Sunday school workers during the year and 
provide equal opportunity for all to discuss 
matters of administrationand pedagogy. The 
past winter has seen one meeting devoted to 
Education and the Spiritual Life, the Teacher 
as a Student, Some Methods of Presentation, 
Manual Methods, Weaving the Lessons into 
Life, and Sunday School Management. 

Last week a three days’ convention for the 
whole association was held at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, with invitation extended to work- 
ers near the city. Dr. Schauffler is president 
and Rev. M. S. Littlefield, secretary. The 
chairman of the general committee for the 
convention was Mr. E. C. Knapp, to whom 
much of the successful program arrangement 
was due. Tali Morgan’s 300-voice choir sang 
each evening. 

President Stewart of Auburn Seminary 
urged Bible knowledge as imperative, and 
President Mackenzie of Hartford was strong 
in delineating the art of teaching. Among 
others who discussed successful methods were 
Dr. Peloubetof Boston, Dr. Pascal Harrower, 
an authority among Episcopalians, Mr. Frank 
L. Brown, who has the largest school in 
Brooklyn, from giving half of each week to 


its attention, Mr. Alfred Day, state superin-. 


tendent, and Dr. A. F. Schauftler, who demon- 
strated the value of the stereopticon in the 
pulpit. 

A pastors’ conference on the Children and 
the Church, met in Taylor Chapel and after 
addresses by’ Drs. C. E. Jefferson, H. Sloane 
Coffin and G. R. Van DeWater, held a vigorous 
discussion that insured another such confer- 
ence in the future. Nearly fifty ministers 
attended. 

As usual, the primary departments revealed 
by their program and exercises how much 
farther advanced is their development than 
that of the main bodies of the schools. A 
newer feature was the study of the mothers’ 
organizations of Brooklyn. Saturday after- 
noon was used in a demonstration of manual 
methods by such experts as Drs. Hodge, 
Forbush, Smith and Littlefield. The un- 
expectedly large attendance testified to the 
new interest being awakened in improved 
types of Bible school organization. 


London Life and Manners 


These were described by a masterly ob- 
server, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, to a largely 
attended meeting of the Brooklyn Club at the 
Pouch Mansion. A new president was in- 
ducted into office, W. Winans Freeman, the 
brilliant young manager of the Brooklyn 
Edison Company, giving place to Rev. Luther 
R. Dyott, the successful evangelistic pastor of 
the United Church, Eastern District. The 
club is more prosperous than ever. Central 
Church orchestra furnished the music. Dr. 
Cadman described the heart of England as 
being not London, but Manchester, and the 
real voices of England as coming from outside 
the metropolis. Those who know the versatile 
Doctor can imagine the humor of the scene 
when he depicted an American being shown 
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over London, and standing at last in front of 
Westminster Abbey, saying, ‘‘This is great, 
but you should see the Town Hall at Cox- 
sackie!’’ Dr. Cadman describes the Educa- 
tion Bill just introduced, as already dead. He 
paid a splendid tribute to Catherine Booth. 
He went directly from the club to the twenty- 
second annual dinner of the famous Apollo 
Club, where he delivered another brilliant ad- 
dress, though he declared he could not tell one 
note from another. 


Congregational Ministers Stimulated 


Aggressiveness and earnest purpose marked 
the spring meeting of the Manhattan Associa- 
tion of ministers. The century mark has been 
passed, and the eight new members elected 
brought the total to 107. Congregationalism is 
strengthening its hold in the metropolis, for 
seventy-five of these are pastors in active serv- 
ice and no longer are pilgrims whose right of 
way seems to be challenged. 

Two Union Seminary students were exam- 
ined before the association, Dr. Stimson con- 
ducting the inquiry. The terminology was 
new to some older members as they analyzed 
the answers, but the same spirit of consecrated 
service plus freedom of thought was amply 
shown, and so licenses were issued to Walter 
B. Dickinson, who assists at the Westchester 
Church, and Donald B. McLane, the son of 
Dr. W. W. McLane of New Haven. Mr. 
McLane, though haviog won the fellowship 
in his class, has relinquished the coveted 
study abroad that he may enter at once upon 
the difficult service required at the famous 
Church of the Sea and Land. 

What Shall the Preacher Preach? was the 
topic of a half dozen of the younger minis- 
ters, the universal answer being, Christ the 
Supreme Master of the Soul, and to be 
preached out of the depth of one’s experi- 
ence. Prof. Francis Brown of Union Semi- 
nary presented a paper on Communion with 
God in the Old Testament, so searching, spir- 
itual and cumulative in its historical and 
analytical review, that the ensuing speeches 
constituted not a debate so much as a striking 
series of personal testimonies as to the expe- 
rience of brethren with God himself. The 
listeners will not easily forget the intense 
quiet of Drs. Dewey and James G. Roberts, 
pastor at Dunton, L.I., who is about eighty 
years young and began a striking testimony 
with these words: ‘‘I am nearing the end. 
I have been stripped of nearly all I possessed, 
but I am happier than I have ever been. I 
watch the evening star nightly and almost 
always see the sunrise, and then the great 
Scriptures and mighty hymns surge through 
my soul and God seems right beside me.’’ 

The association sent a letter to Governor 
Higgins congratulating him on his stand 
against the gambling interests and urging 
him to seek a repeal of the iniquitous Percy- 
Gray law. The Church of the Pilgrims enter- 
tained the body, and Dr. Storrs’s great work 
and that of his noble successor were reviewed. 

SYDNEY. 





Sec. F. K. Sanders of the Sunday School 
Society left last Monday night for the Mis- 
souri State Association, after which he goes 
to the State University of Kansas to par- 
ticipate in a conference on religious educa- 
tion backed by the university and by various 
organizations of the state; then to the Home 
Missionary Anniversary in Chicago; to Kansas 
City and St. Louis, addressing Superintend- 
ents’ Unions and Congregational Clubs, and 
investigating matters of missionary interest; 
thence to the State Associations of Iowa and 
Kansas. He desires, if the way opens, to 
make a thorough survey of Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory and the Panhandle, which he con- 
siders a very promising region, into which our 
Christian forces must enter more vigorously 
than they have done in the past. Re 
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Dr. Campbell Morgan and His Rejuvenated London Church 


The Story of the New Life of Westminster Chapel 


“How have you done it?’ Visitors are 
constantly asking this question after looking 
over the work which now makes Westminster 
Chapel a veritable hive of industry. Our 
reply is that ‘‘ God hath done great things for 
us whereof we are glad.’”’ So great has been 
the blessing and success attending the first 
year’s work, that we are astonished ourselves 





REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 
(From his latest porirait) 


in the presenve of the goodness of God, and 
ascribe to him all the glory. 

The inquiry is pressed upon us, however, 
for whilst it is true that ‘“‘God giveth the in- 
crease,” he does it in co-operation with the 
planting and watering of his people. I will, 
therefore, simply tell the story of this work 
on the human side, setting forth the lines 
along which we have been led to labor. We 
do not regard ours as God’s only method—we 
simply set it forth as one which he has sig- 
nally owned and blessed. 

It is difficult to describe Westminster as we 
found it. Charles Booth wrote of it a few 
years ago as “‘an empty shell of a popular 
preacher now passed on.” It was the most 
depressing place of worship that I ever en- 
tered. A few faithful souls kept it open. A 
sum of money accruing to the trustees from 
property interests served to make good the 
difference between income and expenditure. 
The last of this fund was spent just prior to 
the beginning of our ministry. There could 
beno guarantee given, and Dr. Campbell 
Morgan accepted the call taking allrisks. His 
faith is indicated in the fact that he asked me 
to join him in the enterprise as co-pastor, 
thereby increasing the risk, since we had to 
raise all money necessary for the promotion of 
the work. If, however, we had no financial 
guarantee, we had one of a very valuable 
kind. We were assured of a free hand, and 
both deacons and church have loyally adhered 
to that provision. 

Dr. Morgan’s desire was to make Westmin- 
ster a church in the highest sense of the word. 
It would have been easy for him to inaugurate 
a preaching and teaching ministry with little 
or no organization. That this would have 
been more profitable to him goes without say- 
ing, but he only accepted the call on the con- 
dition that the church invited me to join him 
in the pastoral oversight and the direction of 
church organization and work. 


By Rev. ALBERT SWIFT 


We set out to preach the Word and “do 
the next thing,’’ whatever it might be. We 
did not fetter ourselves with a program. We 
did not force the growth into certain organiza- 
tions. Our governing principle has been, and 
is, to let organization crystalize around growth. 
The pulpit has been from the beginning the 
center, but not the circumference of our work. 
The public services have been characterized 
by simplicity, reverence and spiritual power. 
The gospel has been proclaimed and people 
have bee led to definite and immediate ac- 
eeptance of its provisions. Some 650 have 
professed conversion in the course of the year, 
nearly all having passed through the inquiry- 
rooms at the close of the regular evening serv- 
ica, The Sunday morning service has been 
devoted to consecutive teaching of the Word. 
Dr. Morgan has been, and still is, expounding 
the Gospel acsordiag to Matthew. It will 
probably take him nearly three years to get 
through. All this has issued in organization 
for the care of converts and the provision of 
spheres of service for many who have joined 
the fellowship of the church. 

Oae other word with reference to the method 
of our commencement. The old adage, ‘‘ Well 
begun is half done,’’ has a peculiar application 
toa venture like ours. Believing this we laid 
our plans for a good beginning. I was on the 
ground two months before our ministry act- 
ually began. We advertised generously, and 
put on a staff of paid sisters, and did every- 
thing in anticipation of initial success. The 
result jastified the measures taken, and from 
the start our success has been unbroken. 

As to the achievement of the first year I can 
only indicate some of the lines. A large con- 
gregation has been gathered. The beautiful 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 2.500 has 
been comfortably filled. On Sunday evenings 
it is often crowded. My colleague’s person- 
ality and unique gifts are an undoubted at- 
traction, but these.alone do not tell the whole 
tale. He possesses a spiritual power and in- 
fluence born of his own unfailing confidence 
in and devotion to his Lord. He is an evan- 
gelist, prophet and teacherin one. His preach- 
ing of the gospel carries conviction, and issues 
in definite decisions for Christ. He declares 
the message of God to his own age with fear- 
lessness, and his method of Biblical exposition 
makes him one of the first teachers of his 
time. There is no ornate music or other at- 
traction than the worship of God and the 
preaching of the Word. The converts are 
systematically followed up, until they enter 
into church fellowship here or elsewhere. 
Altogether 272 have been received into mem- 
bership since our work began. 

The outstanding feature of our work is un- 
doubtedly the Bible school. On Friday even- 
ings Dr. Morgan has been lecturing upon the 
Books of the Bible, using a huge blackboard 
for displaying the analyses. These lectures 
have been regularly attended by from 1,600 to 
2,000 people. At the beginning of the present 
winter this department has been extended by 
the inauguration of a Tuesday Afternoon 
Class for more detailed study, with an average 
attendance of nearly 300, and the formation 
of an extension lecture every other week at 
Deptford, with an attendance even larger than 
at Westminster on Friday night. Arrange- 
ments are also complete for a holiday Bible 
school to be held at Mundesley-on-Sea upon 
similar lines during the last two weeks of 
June next. Very many workers from other 
churches attend these lectures, and we have 
definite testimony that to a large number the 
Bible has become a new book in consequence. 

Another department of work in which we 
have initiated new methods is the Sunday 


school. This has been graded in three depart. 
ments — primary, intermediate and institute 
(or senior school). In the main this follows 
the American system, but we have also 
abandoned the International Lessons and 
have prepared a series of our own—different 
in each department. In the primary depar:- 
ment there is a three years’ course of Bible 
stories. In the intermediate department the 
historical portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are taken—a course which will extend 
over eight years (ages 8 to 16). In the institute 
department the epistles, prophets, etc., form 
the subject of study, and the ground will be 
covered according to our scheme in another 
eight years. Thus the whole Bible (not ex- 
tracts) is taught according to the capacity of 
the scholars in the course of sixteen years, 
apart from the primary work. We have 
printed lesson helps of our own preparation, 
and all our teachers are required to attend 
normal classes conducted by the ministers 
every week. This reconstruction was only ini- 
tiated in October, and in the three months the 
entire school has grown from about 89 to 344, 
whilst the teachers have increased from 10 to 
$7, The institute alone numbers 170—where 
nothing of the kind obtained before. The 
workers are all enthusiastic and would not re- 
turn to the old methods on any account. We 
have fitted up a teachers’ and students’ library 
open every evening from 6 to 10, and supplied 
with a number of reference books likely to be 
of service in preparation of the lesson. This 
feature alone is of great value. 

Associated with the intermediate depart- 
ment are girls and boys clubs, Band of Hope, 
and gymnasia, whilst the institute has its 
parlor, reading room, forum and gymnasia 
for young women and young men. These 
are all under the direction of the School 





REV. ALBERT SWIFT 
( Co-pastor with Dr. Morgan) 


Council and are fioauced from the school 
funds, and their privilezes are granted to 
the scholars and teachers only. 

Another marked featare of our more recent 
development is the missionary work. One- 
tenth of all our income is set aside for mis- 
sionary purposes. Between forty and fifty 
workers are busy canvassing the whole con- 
gregation for regular subscriptions. Dr. 
Morgan is preaching monthly on the great 
missionary fields, and Rev. J. Gregory Mantle 
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delivered during the winter a course of 
monthly lectures on the principles of missions. 
All this is intended to be educational but 
the practical result is becoming evident. 
The Christian Endeavor Society already has 
its native teacher in India. The school will 
shortly have one or two more. The members 
of the staff expect to support yet another, 
and there is every evidence ef the church 
itself soon being able to support a British 
missionary in one of our fields. 

A mothers’ meeting and cripple parlor both 
do excellent work. Slate and coal clubs en- 
courage thrift and provision for sickness and 
death, whilst the benevolent committee, rep- 
resentative of all the organizations of the 
church, has relieved much suffering, and 
helped many through difficult times during 
the year. 

During the summer months the whole prop- 
erty was thoroughly renovated, many parts 
having to be entirely renewed, and others re- 
constructed and adapted to our new work. 
This has cost about $60,000, of which upwards 


Amer- 


of $45,000 have actually been received. 
ican friends have kindly contributed about 
$8,000. The balance has yet to be raised. 
The church is now self-supporting. Our 
anticipation was that for three years at least 
we should probably need $5,000 a year beyond 


the ordinary income. At the beginning of 
our work $8,000 were contributed to an aux- 
iliary fund for the first year. In the second 
year this fund has been abandoned, and we 
are now looking to the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people for the support of the en- 
tire work. Sittings are assigned to members, 
and their contributions are determined by 
themselves, so that rich and poor are seat- 
holders, and only the treasurer knows what 
the individual contributions are. 

Such in bare outline is the story. In little 
over one year a church that was derelict has 
taken its place in the front rank of the re- 
ligious enterprise of the metropolis—and this 
without the backing or guarantee of any com- 
mittee or organization whatsoever. ‘‘ It is the 
Lord’s doing and it is marvelous in our eyes.’’ 





A Seattle Dedication 


Pilgrim Church, Seattle, dedicated its completed 
house of worship on Easter Sunday. The first 
building, erected in 1900, was the Sunday school 
house, which is now connected with the new struc- 
ture, but not so built as to be thrown into one audi- 
torium. 

The new church will seat five hundred, and has 
provision for future galleries seating two hundred 
more. Itis built of dark clinker brick, with cream 
terra cotta trimmings, and has cost about $28,000. 
The entire structure stands on a lot 90x 200 feet, 
facing on three streets, and represents a value of 
somewhat more than $50,000, all paid except a 
$5,000 loan (no grant wasasked) from the C.C. B.S. 
The interior is finished with oak wainscoting, oak 
pews and heavy fir trusses showing above. The 
style is Colonial, both within and without. 

The building stands back sixty feet from the main 
thoroughfare. This open space 60x 90 feet is laid 
out as a sunken garden with flowers and shrubs. 
The entire basement is utilized, that part under the 
new church being fitted up for a gymnasium and 
banquet hall, kitchen and furnace-room. The pri- 
mary and kindergarten departments of the Sunday 
school occupy the remaining basement space. 

The boys’ department of the Sunday school, con. 
sisting of all the boys of high school age, meet ia 
the gymnasium by themselves, under the direction 
of four college men, three from Harvard, one from 
Cornell. They conduct the boys’ club work two 
nights of the week. The Men’s Club meets for din- 
ner and discussion once a month. 

The women carry on the league, which aids the 


church financially and socially; the missionary so. 


ciety, which gives $200 a year to missions, and a 
girl’s club. 

During Lent a Bible class of ninety women met 
Friday mornings to study the Life of Christ. Dur- 
ing the special services of Passion week the sing- 
ing of bymns from Pilgrim Hymnal was led by a 
chorus of thirty boys and girls who had been prac- 
ticing for this work. 
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Pilgrim Church is six and a half years old, and 
has 325 members. Dr. Edward Lincoln Smith has 
been its only pastor. PILGRIM. 





On the Ohio 


SALVATION ARMY 


The army has just dedicated, in Cincinnati, a 
magnificent citadel, costing $70,000. It will be 
headquarters for the Salvation Army of southern 
Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. The beneficence 
of Mr. William A. Gamble, recently deceased, 
made this long-needed building possible. A beau- 
tiful stained glass window back of the auditorium 
stage is the gift of his widow in his memory. Com- 
mander Eva Booth, who laid the corner stone, gave 
the dedicatory address. Col. R. E. Holtz of Cleve- 
land was chiefly instrumental in raising the money 
necessary to complete the citadel. Full $40,000 
are still due. A life insurance company holds a 
$35,000 mortgage on the building. The army cour- 
ageously expects to lift all indebtedness in ten 


years. 
CHURCHES 


The value of the Walnut Hills location is greatly 
enhanced by a new and beautiful $50,000 branch 
library just opened on the corner diagonally oppo- 
site. This is one of six recently given by Andrew 
Carnegie to the city. Walnut Hills, the most ex- 
tensive and populous residential section of the city, 
gives the library a large professional and school 
constituency. It has converted a comparatively 
quiet neighborhood into one of the busiest. Its 
children’s reading-room, after school hours, is 
crowded. 

Storrs is making a phenomenal record of material 
gains under the enterprising leadership of its two 
pastors, Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Harris. The audito- 
rium has been redecorated and memorial windows 
secured for the entire edifice at acost of nearly 
$1,000. The remaining indebtedness to the Church 
Building Society of $1,200 on the parsonage is half 
raised and balance will soon be on hand. Seven 
years ago a railroad Y. M.C. A. secretary, a teacher 
in the Sunday school, organized for his class “A 
Repair Society.”’ Each member pledged five cents 
weekly for ded improv: ts. The entire school, 
later on, enthusiastically entered its membership. 
It is one of the Jivest institutions in the church, al- 
ways having funds on, hand for some good work. 
As needed it has purchased hymn-books for the 
Sunday school; chairs for the primary class; carpet 
for the main auditorium ; repaired the organ, and re- 
cently relighted the church. A marked growth in 
benevolence has kept pace with these material 
gains. D. BE. P. 
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United Brethren at Close Range 


Some Harvestings from a Few Days’ Sojourn in Dayton, Ohio 


As the descendants of the pioneer German 
settlers of Maryland, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia sought new outlets for their ambition 
and vigor, and coveted new territory in which 
to display their thrift, they found their way 











United Brethren Headquarters, Dayton, 0. 


into Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The first four 
United Brethren conferences to be established, 
after the original conference in 1800, were the 
Miami, Muskingum, Scioto and Indiana. In 
Ohio a majority of the United Brethren Gen- 
eral Conferences have been held. Hence it is 
quite natural to find the city of Dayton in the 
Miami Valley, serving as the denominational 
capital. It is the Jerusalem of the brethren 
toward which they turn for official literature, 
official advice and theological education, and 
the city to which go up the contributions of 
the churches for maintenance of the denomi- 
national societies and supported agents on the 
home and foreign field. 

In Dayton, too, are fourteen churches of 
the order, holding their own creditably with 
other Protestant churches in a city noteworthy 
for its many homes, its fine schools, its model 
factories, its spacious streets and a high aver- 
age of prosperity, comfort and domesticity. 
The new edifice of the First United Brethren 
Church, approaching completion, with its par- 
ish house and thoroughly up-to-date equip- 
ment, is one that any metropolitan church 
might covet; and the other churches of the 


By GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


denomination in the city are comfortably 
housed, well located, and are put where the 
people are or are soon to be as the city ex- 
pands with swift pace. 

The first General Conference to deal with 
the problem of publication of literature was 
that of 1833, and it ordered the creation of a 
publishing house and the establishment of a de- 
nominational organ, the Religious Telescope, 
of which Rev. Dr. I. L. Kephart has been editor 
since 1889. It has a circulation of twenty 
thousand subscribers and is managed ably on 
conservative lines. Publication was begun in 
Circleville, O., but in 1853 the General Con- 
ference ordered a transfer to Dayton, where 
land was purchased on the Main Street, a sub- 
stantial four-story brick building was built 
in 1854, machinery was purchased and put in, 
a bookstore was opened, additional period- 
icals were started, and after some years of 
balancing between success and failure, the 
tide turned toward success, with a subsequent 
growth that is inspiring to contemplate. 

Barring the Presbyterian and the Methodist 
Episcopal headquarters on Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and the Congregational, at 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, it is doubtful whether the coun- 
try has any denominational headquarters as 
fine as the one which now stands on the corner 
of Main and Fourth Streets, Dayton, towering 
up fourteen stories in the front and eight in 
the rear. It surpasses many even more costly 
and pretentious buildings of the kind, by the 
completeness of its equipment for the business 
it is set apart to do, and by the concentration 
of the entire working official force of the de- 
nomination which it makes possible. This 
‘team work,’ economy of administration, 
and administrative efficiency are admirable. 


Credit for the mind which devised and the . 


courage and skill which financed and carried 


through construction of this fine structure and . 


home for the denomination is due to more than 
one map, but it belongs mainly to a masterful 
yet genial, acute yet persuasive man of a pro- 
nouncedly Teutonic type, by name W. R, 
Funk, whose likeness to the German emperor 
is something more than physical. Heis versa- 
tile. He plans large things and pushes them 
through. Things move when he starts. Not 
only is the building well rented with tenants, 
not only are all the denominational societies 
adequately housed and conveniently located 
for co-operative labors, not only does the large 
bookstore serve the entire city as no other 
establishment of the kind does, not only does 
the complete equipment of the house enable 
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the denomination to compose, illustrate, stereo- 
type, print, bind, issue and sell its own varied 
periodical and book literature; but the estab- 
lishment is so large—with about one hundred 
employees—and its mechanical equipment is 
so complete and up-to-date, that it competes 
for general business in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, binding and the like, with re- 





W. BR. FUNK 
Publishing Agent 


sults most satisfactory financially to the de- 
nomination, and that have brought about 
larger payments on the outstanding indebted- 
ness on the new building than had been ex- 
pected, larger returns to connectional interests, 
and more relief to superannuates. Both be- 
cause of its geographical situation and because 
of its complete equipment, this property has 
unusual strategie significance as a center for 
administration and for publishing influence, 
should the movement for union of the three 
bodies take practical shape. 

Asa visitor is taken from room to room of 
the officers of all the denomination’s societies 
or the sanctums of the editors of church peri- 
odicals, or as he meets the heads of the vari- 
ous manufacturing departments, he finds that 
there is more team work among them than 
obtains at 14 Beacon Street; that the ratio of 
cost of administration to capital funds handled 
is less by reason of a joint treasurership of 
several societies; and that the standards of 
expenditure for salaries and clerical help are 
lower than ours. This is not surprising in 
view of the difference between Dayton’s costs 
of living and wages and those of New York 
or Boston; but there are ways of practical 
co-operation between society secretaries, be- 
tween publisher and secretaries in the Dayton 
headquarters which might well be imitated 
by us Congregationalists, for they make for 
efficiency of administration, they increase 
the percentage of donations which reach the 
home er foreign field, and they also bring 
financial strength to the denomination as a 
whole. 

Of course this state of affairs at Dayton is 
due not a little to the more direct and positive 
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control over all its instru- 
ments which the United | . 
Brethren Church has, and 
to the thought which ever 
is in the background of the 
officials’ minds that they 
are directly accountable to 
a body like the General 
Conference, with fall leg- 
islative and administrative 
powers, whose agents they 
are. This is as true of the 
Union Biblical Theological 
Seminary as itis of its pub- 
lishing house, with results 
that make for entire knowl- 
edge by the constituency 
interested as to the precise 
status of seminary funds, 
endowment, etc., and both 
the rectitude and wisdom 
of the administration of 
the same. The last Gen- 
eral Conference minutes 
have an illuminating chap- 
ter on this head. 

It is conceivable if not 
predictable, that fuller, 
closer relations between 
Congregational seminaries 
and the churches, fuller 
knowledge as to adminis- 
trative finance and institutional resources, 
might go some way toward bettering relations 
between the churches and the seminaries and 
toward enlisting new endowment for them. 
At any rate, it is well to bear in mind, in 








REV. DR. I. L. KEPHART 
Editor Religious Telescope 


facing the matter of union of the three bodies, 
that both the Methodist Protestants and the 
United Brethren have very much closer con- 
nectional relations with their administrative 
societies and their theological schools than we 
have, and that in the practical working out of 
the new polity and the new administrative 
theory, the compromises and adjustments 
called for, will be operative in this field.as 
well as in settlement of the relations of the 
churches to the clergy, and of the churches 
one to another. 

The Union Biblical Theological Seminary in 
Dayton was founded in 1871, and it is the only 
training school for the clergy that the denomi- 
nation has, students from all the conferences 
finding it possible to attend if equipped to 
enter. Its faculty is small—five professors, 
its endowment and its equipment in apparatus 
and library meager, but the supply of students 
keeps up well, and they get not only instruc- 
tion from the faculty, but considerable practi- 
cal experience in preaching while studying 
and in the evangelistic ‘‘shopwork ” meetings 
carried on by the Y. M. C. A., for which Day- 
ton is noted. Only recently released from the 
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burden of debt, the institution now bespeaks 
more generous treatment from the laity than 
it has had. Its ideals are evangelistic rather 
than scholastic, and the type of men from 
abroad brought before the students to carry 
on extra courses of Bible study at the Com- 
mencement season are leaders like F. B. Meyer 
and G. Campbell Morgan. The systematic 
theology taught has been and is Arminian, 
and not much if any of the results of Biblical 
criticism—say as set forth in the Hastings En- 
cyclopwedia—have been accepted by professors 
or taught. 

Graduates of the schoo! are in demand for 
the larger and stronger city and town churches, 
but of course cannot and do not begin to 
supply the demand, and most of the United 
Brethren clergy are men—with or without a 
college education—who have carried on courses 
of reading under the direction of conference 
committees and have been licensed to preach 
after examination. It has been interesting to 
find, both in the Methodist Protestant and 
United Brethren courses of reading for licen- 


tiates, the standard books 
of Prof. G. P. Fisher on 
church history, also his 
Grounds of Theistic and 
_| Christian Belief; Prof. 

Austin Phelps’s Theory 
and Practice of Preach- 
ing, Noah Porter’s Moral 
Science, and Prof. George 
B. Stevens’s New Testa- 
ment Theology. Candor 
also compels the state- 
ment that Paley and But- 
ler are still authorities. 

Scrutiny of denomina- 
tional legislation and lit- 
erature during the past 
few years shows that, ad- 
mitting frankly past mis- 
takes, far more emphasis 
in the future than in the 
past is to be put on edu- 
cation, and that already 
substantial increase of re- 
sources and facilities has 
come to the colleges and 
academies. Sentiment in 
considerable volume ex- 
: ists calling for more co- 

4 Ordination and authorita- 
tive guidance of the edu- 
cational work, and the 
next General Conference probably will make 
this ideal real. 

The constituency of the denomination largely 
is found in smaller towns and rural districts; 
it includes a considerable number of farmers 
in comfortable circumstances; in the larger 
towns it has its share of the merchants and 
some professional men, and in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, quite a number of wealthy coal 
operators. 

As with the Methodist Protestants, the 
farther removed the United Brethren ad- 
herents are from the historic beginnings of 
the sect, the farther West they have gone and 
the wider their acquaintance with Congrega- 
tionalists, the readier they are for the pro- 
posed union. Sub rosé there is considerable 
chafing over the rigors of the connectional 
scheme when it occasionally collides with the 
local church or the individual pastor; and 
while, as far as I can learn, the United 
Brethren last stand when it comes to final ad- 
justment of polity, will be on preservation of 
the itineracy, rather than on preservation of 
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the bishopric, it also is true that the itinerant 
system has been so modified and congregation- 
alized, that it practically only applies now 
to the smaller—and mainly rural—churches. 
While with us Congregationalists the time limit 
of pastorates lessens; with both Methodist 
Protestants and United Brethren it increases; 
and pastorates of ten, twelve, fifteen years are 
known among the United Brethren. 

There is but brief space to tell of the ex- 


treme courtesy, Christian hospitality and can- 
dor shown by all the officials and the few 
pastors and laymen met by me at Dayton, and 
of the growing confidence there, at the center, 
where news as well as power accrues, that 
union is coming ultimately, the swifter and 
surer if it be not pressed too hard, as it was 
in the earlier stages. In some quarters sus- 
picion of the quality of our Congregational or- 
thodoxy lingers, but it is sporadic not chronic. 





The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


253. 1. Did Christ appear in the flesh after 
death, or was his appearance a spiritual one? 
If the latter, what became of the mortal body 
of Christ? 2. What is the explanation of the 
birth of Christ and of the atonement by Higher 
Criticism?—e. E. ( Wassachusetts.) 

1. I believe myself that Christ appeared in 
the flesh after his death, and that his appear- 
ance, consequently, was not a merely spiritual 
one. And the theories of a spiritual resur- 
rection of Christ have never seemed to me to 
be able to deal with the apparently unshaken 
fact of the empty tomb. As I have indicated 
in the answer to Question No. 149, I can quite 
appreciate that this whole question is not 
without its peculiar difficulties, and I should 
certainly not read out of the Church one who 
believed only in a spiritual resurrection. For 
the most vital point seems to me to be the be- 
lief in Christ as living Lord, L>rd of life and 
death. 2. The Higher Criticism as such has 
nothing to say as to the explanation either of 
the birth of Christ or of the atonement. The 
Higher Criticism is concerned solely with a 
historical and literary study of the text. It 
can bear on either of these questions at all, 
therefore, only so far as critical conclusions 
might affect the view taken of the documents. 
From this point of view, some critics have 
questioned the originality of the birth narra 
tives in Matthew and Luke. And similar 
questions might conceivably be raised as to 
the particalar passages which contain the 
teaching of the New Testament concerning 
the atonement. But the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, as such, is not necessarily affected at 
all by any higher critical conclusions. 


254. According to the modern conception, 
Christ is a revelation of God in man, a per- 
sonification of the divine principles of truth 
and love—and the so-called Doctrine of the 
Trinity must thus be stated as one of the un- 
solved problems in the psychology of God’s 
personality. Now, admitting that this last 
problem is by no means clear and solved, I 
ask, ought it to be taken as one of the corner 
stones of Christianity, as one of the founda- 
tion principles of the Church creeds? Ought 
the belief in this theological doctrine to be 
taken as the test, the touchstone, which is to 
decide whether one is a Christian or not, 
whether a body of men could be counted as 
belonging to the Christian Church or not? 
And is the Church of today drawing away 
from the theological doctrine of the Trinity, 
or toward it, as a matter of fact?—T. A. R. 
(Bulgaria.) 5 

So many points are involved in this question 
that I may perhaps best simply make a series 
of brief comments: 1. One has to be a little 
modest in the use of the word ‘ modern.” 
It is not so easy to tell just what may be justly 
called the “‘modern”’ view. 2. I should never 
myself wish to speak of ‘‘a personification of 
the divine principles of truth andlove.”’ Prin- 


. Giples have no existence in and of themselves; 


and Christ is far more than a personification, 


which might be thought of as simply standing 
for certain principles.. 3. The doctrine of the 
Trinity could be called ‘one of the unsolved 
problems of God’s personality” only on the 
supposition that it has to do solely with the 
distinctions in the nature of the Godhead it- 
self. My own belief is, that so far as the 
Biblical doctrine of the Trinity is concerned, 
it is not primarily concerned with that problem 
at all. 4. Such a doctrine of the psychology 
of God’s personality, to use my inquirer’s 
phrase, I do not think ought to be taken as 
“‘one of the corner stones of Christianity,” 
nor made the main test whether a man is 
to be counted as belonging to the Christian 
Church or not. I suppose, as a matter of fact, 
it practically is less and less so counted today. 
5 I think that the Church is today inclined 
to make less of what may be called the ‘'im- 
manent doctrine of the Trinity,” as compared 
with the Biblical practical ‘‘ Trinity of redemp- 
tion,’’ than earlier. 


255. 1. Did Jesus ever do anything primarily 
to set an example or to fulfill Scripture? 2. 
Was he not asa man the product of heredity 
and environment just as much as John the 
Baptist, or Paul, or Judas? Was he not 
trained in the best possible conditions that the 
age afforded jor the production of the ideal 
and universalman? 3. What shall weteachour 
pupils and hearers about Matthew’s numer- 
ous references to the fulfillment of Scripture, 
when there can be no possible connection be- 
tween the passage cited and the event referred 
to in our Lord’s life, and when he refers to 
passages that have no existence, as, for ex- 
ample, ** He shall be called a Nazarene? ’”’— 
G. L. @. (Massachusetts.) 


1. I suppose not. His life is in no parta 
device to fit into an arrangement of any kind 
He lives out the inevitable life of a true son of 
the Heavenly Father. 

2. For myself, I am firmly persuaded that 
many modern writers believe that they have 
gone much farther in explaining personality 
by heredity and environment than is in fact 
thecase. In my judgment, no person, whether 
John, or Paul, or Judas, or Christ, can be 
explained as the simple product of his environ- 
ment. And these supposed explanations, of 
course, break down most of all in the case 
of the greatest men. They fail dismally, so 
far as I am able to see, in Christ’s case. Con- 
cerning the general question, let me refer my 
inquirer to a very important essay of Prof. 
William James, on Great Men and Their En- 
vironment, published in his volume, The Will 
to Believe. Professor James, for example, 
uses the following language: ‘‘ The causes of 
the production of great men lie in a sphere 
wholly inaccessible to the social philosopher. 
He must simply accept geniuses as data, just 
as Darwin accepts his spontaneous variations. 
For him, as for Darwin, the only problem is, 
These data being given, how does environment 
affect them, and how do they affect the en- 
vironment? ” 

3. I suppose we are frankly to admit that 
these peculiar references of Matthew belong 
to his Jewish point of view. They are written 
from a Jewish point of view, and as appeal- 
ing to Jewish readers of the same point of 
view. They are simply Matthew’s comments, 
in any case, and as such we are to estimate 
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them. My own belief is that in his own mind 
he probably understood that the use he made 
of these passages was not their primary refer- 
ence, and that he understood that those to 
whom he wrote would also know that that was 
the case. But with his conception of the Old 
Testament Scripture, the parallels seem to 
him still to be significant, and he refers to 
them on that account. 


256. Do you feel yourself inclined to make 
any comment.as to the range and character 
of the questions that have been submitted to 
you, with reference to the state of theological 
and religious interest of which they are in- 
dicative?—w. N. Cc. (New York.) 


Just now I happen to have a rather unusual 
number of questions on hand, but with the 
exception of those that have come in quite 
recently, I have answered practically all that 
have been sent to me. The questions, there- 
fore, may speak for themselves. They seem 
at least to indicate that there is theological 
and religious interest. For the most part, 
also, the questions have been, I think, fairly 
fandamental ones—either themselves vital and 
practical, or fundamental questions having a 
decided practical bearing, or questions grow- 
ing out of the adjustment to modern knowi- 
edge. The old stock questions have certainly 
had a remarkably small place. 


aca 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 27 


Mrs. H. B. Lane of Norwood presided. In 
connection with Romans 12 she started a. 
train of thought which was farther developed 
by Mrs. McLaughlin, who quoted an illustra- 
tion of the precept, ‘‘ Present your bodies a 
living sacrifice,’ in an exhortation given to 
Christians at summer resorts to present them- 
selves in person at Sunday service instead of 
being satisfied with ‘‘ baing there in spirit.’’ 

Mrs. Joseph Cook spoke of the gifts of those 
who early become interested, and told of a 
missionary’s grandmother who, after she was 
seventy years old, with limited means, saved 
from her earnings one hundred dollars for the 
American Board and another hundred dollars 
for home mission:;. 

Mrs. Browne reportei a missionary tour of 
five weeks recently taken by Miss Emma Bar- 
num among the villages in the vicinity of 
Harpoot. Miss Gordon of Marash wrote of 
the comfort she had had in the opportunity 
to spend several months in Hadjin, studying 
Turkish. The Central Turkey Girls’ College 
is rejoicing in the great blessing of a new 
building, and wonder how they ever managed 
without it. They are also raising their stand- 
ard by introducing an extra year into the pre- 
paratory department. One difficulty with 
which they have to contend is the uncertainty 
of their staff of native assistants. The edu- 
cated young women are picked out by the 
students of the theological seminary, and go 
off as pastors’ wives to do an effective and 
nezessary work, but it is a little hard on the 
Girls’ College. 








Rev. J. Q. A. Henry is returning to America 
after nearly five years spent in conducting a 
successful temperance campaign in England. 
He will later open an evangelistic compaign 
in Boston, holding meetings in Dr. Dixon’s 
church and in Tremont Temple, aided by 
Mr. J. R. Hemminger, the soloist and choir 
leader. Since graduating from a Baptist theo- 
logical seminary, Mr. Henry has held pas- 
torates in Portland, Ore., Denver, Col., San 
Francisco and Chicago, where he was promi- 
nent in the civic life of those cities. Dr. 
Henry’s present address is Care of the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School, New York City, 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Witness of the Year 


Who believes that God forgets? 

Hath he not scattered violets 

With their punctual white and blue? 
His the slender meadow rue, 

His the evening: primrose clocks, 
And, all the spongy meadow through, 
Gay marsh- marigolds in flocks. 


Who believes that God forgets! 

What remembrance, strong and clear, 
In the cycles of the year! 

Where the fragrant May time snows, 
Apple blossoms tinged with rose, 
Perish, mid our vain regrets, 
Ripening apples, red and green, 

On denuded boughs are seen. 


Thou hast often God forgot, 
But he in mercy changes not. 
All the changing stars above, 
All unchanging human love, 
Each new heart-beat, every breath, 
Cherished life, and hateful death, 
Tell that God remembereth. 
— Isaac Ogden Rankin. 





Earning an Education * 
V. Earning College Moneys 


BY AGNES E, RYAN 


It seemed almost wicked, and I bowed 
to it only as to the inevitable, but one of 
my high school teachers said that if I 
wanted to succeed as a school-teacher, or 
even be a teacher at all in these days, I 
must be a graduate of either a normal 
school or a college. 

This was a blow, but the more I pon- 
dered her words and thought of her ex- 
perience and her convictions the surer 
was I that she was right, and the harder 
I had to fight to keep real bitterness out of 
my heart. I looked into normal schools 
immediately, because the courses were 
shorter. 

And then sick at heart one night after 
housework, lessons and what not, while 
the rain outside drizzled discouragingly, I 
sat with my curtain up and stared out 
into the night till I decided that I did not 
want to be a school-teacher! that a nor- 
mal school would be loathsome. It wasa 
keen disappointment when I found that 
in my heart I did not want to teach 
school. I was digging deep into my life, 
getting at the bottom of things, finding 
some things I did not like. I would not 
go to normal school. Well then, would I 
stop where I was? Of course not; I would 
have been a traitor to have thought of it. 
Would I give up and admit failure?— 
never. 

But should I go to college? College! I 
jumped from my chair and walked the 
floor like one mad. College, the highest 
institution in the land, college, the top- 
notch of learning! College! Only the 
favored of God and man went to college. 
I smiled at the thought; it would be so 
sweet to gotocollege. I began to despise 
myself. My father was a flagman on the 
railroad at eight dollars a week—a broken 
man; my mother was washing clothes 
for mo-e tham a dozen families in town; 
I was the oldest of six children and I—I 
—I!—I would go to college, would I? 
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I stole out into the street and walked 
up and down in the rain, pondering many 
things bitterly in my heart—Why had we 
to be so poor? It was wrong! Why were 
there so many of us children? That was 
wrong—wrong—wrong! The wind took 
it up, and began to yell and shriek, 
‘“‘Wrong! wrong! wrong!” till I got 
frightened and ran. I crept in and to 
bed. 

The sun was shining brightly the next 
morning when I went to school and asked 
what it cost to go to college and where I 
should go. 

Ways and means had now to be figured 
out closely. My teachers would lend me 
books, I could try for a scholarship, work 
during the summers, and if worse came 
to worst money could be borrowed. June 
was not far away and my teachers and I 
commenced to cast about for ways of 
earning money in summer. 

I got track of a summer hotel where 
help was wanted and I went to Boston to 
look it up. The man who hired the help 
was confined to his house in Cambridge, 
and applicants would have to go there to 
see him. I had never been in Cambridge, 
had to trust to policemen and conductors, 
and altogether it was a weary, feverish 
hunt. The last person I asked to direct 
me to the street I was seeking was a 
young woman who said that she was 
going to the same place herself and that 
I might go along with her. I was des- 
perately afraid she was lying and meant 
to lead me into mischief. I looked into 
her face hard to read there if she was an 
evil woman, and then I went on with her. 
By the time we had reached our destina- 
tion I knew that she wanted to bea cham- 
ber maid and she knew that I wanted 
work of any sort. 

She interviewed the man first, and when 
she came out of that room and said she 
had been unsuccessful, nearly all of my 
courage left me, for she seemed so ex- 
perienced and so far ahead of me in every 
way. 

I went into the room where the man 
sat with his lame foot. I told him I was 
hunting for work by which to earn money 
for expenses at college the next year. 
The only work he could offer was that of 
waitress in a large summer hotel. Did I 
know how to wait on table? Had I ever 
waited on table? 

No, I had not, but I could soon learn. 

I had had a Jittle experience in waiting 
ina privatefamily? Wasthatall? Hotel 
work was very different. Experience was 
necessary. He could not take any one 
who was not experienced. 

But if I knew I could learn and would 
do my best? Surely waiting on table was 
a thing one could learn. 

He passed me a hotel menu; said people 
often ordered every course at once and 
that a waitress had to remember the 
whole order. How did I think I should 
manage with a menu like that? 

I thought I should do very well. 

Did I know that often a waitress had 
to take the orders of six, eight and even 
ten people at once and that they would 
all order differently? Now he knew from 
years in the work that no one could do 
that without experience. 

I felt very certain that if I could learn 


to conjugate a Greek Mi-verb, I could 
learn to manage a hotel menu! 

He looked at me shrewdly and said that 
he had tried inexperienced people before 
and had found that experience was neces- 
sary. 

I lost patience with him and asked how 
under the sun one could get experience 
if no one would allow any possible chance 
of learning. Without waiting for his re- 
ply, I rose to go, considering him a most 
unreasonable man, and feeling that per- 
haps it was a very unreasonable world. 

He passed me a paper. “If you can 
agree to everything on that contract and 
will sign it, I think you may work with 
us for the summer.”’ 

I read the contract through, asked a 
few questions, and told him there was 
nothing in it to which I could not agree. 

Then he told me that the waitresses 
needed to be very strong, that the work 
was very hard indeed, and that they could 
have no sick people about or any who 
gave up easily. ‘‘ And one can easily see 
that you are not at all strong,”’ he finished, 

“But I am strong, I am well, I am 
never ill,’’ I assured him in surprise. 

When I left him I had signed the con- 
tract and was to begin work just as soon 
as the hotel was opened. 

I did my lessons and my housework, 
wrote my valedictory essay, made for 
wear at the hotel two black dresses, two 
white dresses and six aprons, bought 
white collars and ties, fixed over my gradu- 
ation dress of three years before, took my 
examinations, got through graduation, 
packed my clothes into two pasteboard 
boxes, and set out for the beach hotel. 

My strength and energy were quite ex- 
hausted, I was tired and worn, had to go 
away among strange people, learn new, 
hard work, ard I must be on my mettle to 
prove that I could learn to wait on table 
in the shortest possible time and do it 
well. I told myself secretly that if my 
strength lasted through the first two 
weeks, all would be well. The odds seemed 
much against me, but I would sleep every 
hour that I was not working, would do 
my best to pull through, and the rest 
must be left to Another. 

That summer I began a new life and 
some things I put behind me forever. It 
was the first time in my life that I was 
sure I was treated as an equal by people 
whom I respected. I found that all of 
my fellow-workers were respectable young 
men and women who were earning their 
education—most of them were college 
students, and they met me as one of them- 
selves. It was a wholesome atmosphere 
for me, for I had never in my life mingled 
with young people at all. Out in Iowa 
and Missouri it was because I always had 
to wear a sunbonnet, go barefooted, and 
wear a ragged or patched calico frock 
when other girls on occasion wore hats, 
shoes and lawn dresses. When we came 
East, it was because I was ignorant and 
Irish and poor as ever—and I was satis- 
fied with none but the best associates. 
When I became a servant girl for good 
and all, I held aloof from other work 
girls because I thought they did not have 
self-respect enough, and when I was in 
the high and grammar schools I was still 
a servant girl, did not blame my class- 
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mates for not wanting to associate with 
me, and was so proud and afraid they 
would snub me that I tried never to give 
them a chance. 

Of course everything was different now. 
The head-waiter, a Harvard man, intro- 
duced me to a Radcliffe girl, and then I 
met the girl from Boston University, the 
Tufts girl, the Harvard, Amherst, Yale, 
Dartmouth and Williams men. Though 
I had not yet entered college, I was re- 
ceived into the circle of college people— 
and, well, what more was there? 

Contrary to my expectations, I had no 
trouble in learning to wait on table. The 
first week was spent in learning and prac- 
ticing in the maids’ and butlers’ hall and 
then I was assigned a regular table which 
seated ten in the main hall. As faras I 
ever knew my work was thoroughly sat- 
isfactory, and I was asked to come back 
the next summer. 

Every summer for four years I spent 
about four months waiting on table in 
that hotel. During August each year the 
wage was three dollars and a half a week; 
during the other months it was three dol- 
lars. The summer’s expenses were noth- 
ing, board and rooms being furnished, of 
course. The air was good. I always had 
enough wholesome food to eat and I slept 
well every night. I worked only four or 
five hours a day, and felt that I was hav- 
ing a real vacation. The tension was off, 
I had no worries, and that was the main 
thing. I can always do any amount of 
work if the atmosphere is good, and not 
mind it. Unhappiness is what kills, I 
find, not work. 

Many persons imagine one must lose 
self-respect in becoming a waitress and 
receiving tips. I did not find it so. I 
always gave the best service I could re- 
gardless of the prospect of tips, and I 
never did a cringing, groveling thing in 
my experience as waitress. Most of the 
guests knew that we were students, col- 
lege men and women, who depended on 
our summer’s earnings for college ex- 
penses, and when they saw fit to give 
us money toward our cause they gave 
it for the most part in a simple, unos- 
tentatious way and we took it in the 
same spirit. 

If we had to wait on a cheap and vul- 
gar man or a patronizing woman, we 
let our quiet manner rebuke them, and 
we made it a point always to ignore 
any rudeness in such a way as to make 
the offender feel that it was his self- 
respect that was in question, not ours. 
We were working for a cause, were do- 
ing honest work, and the things that 
were disagreeable and petty and annoy- 
ing we took with as good grace as pos- 
sible and remembered that we were not 
professional waiters, though we took 
pride in giving good service, and that 
waiting on table was only for a time. 

Every fall I came back to college with 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty dollars as my summer’s earnings. 
Of course that was not sufficient to get 
me three meals a day, a room with heat 
and light, the few clothes I had to have, 
and pay my incidental expenses. And 
so I made shift in every way possible 
to get work during the college year. 

I got a chance to work in a small 
dining-room in Boston three hours a. day 
for my board. It was good board and 
I was glad to get it, for I was a country 


girl and always had an appetite for three 
hearty meals every day. I am sure it 
was well that I looked after my food, 
though it cost me everything I held dear 
as a college student. Those three hours 
every day were always times of the high- 
est possible tension and the utmost speed 
of which the body was capable. Every 
nerve was taxed and strained to the 
utmost, and twice a day I waited on 
from thirty to sixty people—mostly men. 
At night, by the time I had eaten my 
own supper, set up tables for breakfast, 
and reached home, it was eight o’clock 
and I had not stopped since morning. 

It was so every day and by night my 
body was tired and I was fit for nothing 
but sleep. I would get out my books, 
however—my Greek, Latin, German, 
French, mathematics, history, philoso- 
phy—and begin to study on the next 
day’s lessons. After the first half hour 
my eyes would close in spite of me, my 
head would begin to nod, and the book 
would slip from my hand. I would rouse, 
resolve to get that lesson at all odds, and 
go to sleep again. I usually kept it up 
doggedly till eleven or so and then went to 
bed with the lessons imperfectly learned. 

I had to wash, iron and mend my clothes 
as long as they would bear mending, and 
then I made over old clothes that had 
been given to me. One of the things 
that stands out strongest from my four 
years of college life is the making over of 
old clothes. It was usually done at night; 
I had no machine, and very little skill 
at dressmaking. I relined second hand 
coats, cut over big sleeves—without a 
pattern, and bothered enough to turn all 
my hair gray because they would not go 
in right—fitted waists, and shortened 
skirts. It all took time and I had so 
little taste for dress anyway that it took 
more patience than I could spare. Yes, 
it all took time, for even mending a pair 
of stockings is a longer process than 
studying a page of history or literature. 
I did clerical work too for clubs and socie- 
ties and in offices, directing envelopes, 
folding circulars, filling envelopes, mail- 
ing—anything and everything to get the 
necessary money with which to stay in 
college. 

One of the purposes of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the University Educa- 
tion of Women is to help deserving young 
women through college. Closely con- 
nected with the college was a woman 
who represented the society. She kept 
in touch with me, and when I could not 
see my way clear to meet the necessary 
expenses, she drew on the society for me. 

But to go back. Not long after I en- 
tered college my father was taken sick. 
We knew it was the last year of his life, 
the end might come any day, and I wanted 
to be with him. I used to leave the din- 
ing-room a little before eight at night, 
walk across the city, fearful as to how I 
should find him, take the train for home, 
watch by my father and do all that could 
be done for him or cry myself to sleep, 
and then take the five.thirty train to Bos- 
ton in the morning, for by that time I 
was waiting on table in the mornings too, 
and had to be on duty for the early break- 
fasts. : 

I let the lessons slide that year and was 
never able to make them up or to geta 
footing at college afterwards, for things 
did not grow easier at home and I got so 
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worn that I no longer dared to study 
when my head ached, and when my eyes 
went shut over the lessons I went to bed 
instead of splashing cold water in my face 
or drinking strong coffee as the girls ad- 
vised. 

I am glad that I stood by my father 
that awful year and a half, for he counted 
on me—and it was my last chance to do 
for him. He was a sick man, suffering 
intensely, facing death alone, and some- 
what fearful. I gave him my faith, my 
hope, my confidence, and when my class- 
mates were perfecting their lessons for 
the next day, I was at home facing death 
with my father. I could not tell the pro- 
fessors these things, and they could not 
have helped if I had. 

I never received an excellent mark 
while I was in college and I think I 
flunked more courses than the dullest 
member of my class. That wasn’t easy 
to bear after excelling in high school. 
But I have no regrets. I took a good 
many courses, covered a good deal of the 
work of the college and acquired, as I 
have found since, the working knowledge, 
the insight and the outlook that I need. 

Always when I think of my college 
days, though I would not admit then that 
my courage was ever low, I wonder that 
I hung on and finished. Whatever kept 
hope and courage alive those four years 
is hard to say unless it was the Power 
that has led and sustained me from the 


beginning. 
(To be concluded.) 





Man as a Husband 


We looked into a popular collection of quo- 
tations—one of the volumes in which are gath- 
ered the wisdom and sentiment of the centu- 
ries—to find what the sages and poets had to 
say about the husband. There was nothing 
to reward our search; in the thousand pages 
he had not the distinction of a caption. But 
for the wife there was a different story. She 
was embalmed in the most beautiful phrases 
that prose or poetry could devise—and she de- 
served them all. We made bold toask a poet, 
whose verses you read in the magazines, if the 
husband—the faithful, steady-going kind—had 
ever been a source of inspiration to his muse. 
He accused us of joking, and declared he 
would rather undertake to write an ode to the 
hired girl. 

We made note of the plays for an entire 
season and found the husband dramatic only 
when he was a failure. We asked a success- 
ful playwright why a good husband could not 
be dramatized. He laughed. ‘‘It would be 
deadly,” he said. We read the books of the 
year and found the good husband a lay figure. 
We asked a brilliant woman—a novelist—why 
the good husband could not be made a hero. 
** The idea! ’’ shereplied. ‘‘ Every page would 
be a yawn.” 

We go to church and we find in our data of 
many sermons tributes to womanhood and 
motherhood, but of the husbands, whose 
patient plodding makes so much of the real 
heroism of life, there is no recollection. We 
asked a preacher whose church is big and who 
never addresses empty pews if he had in his 
barrel a tribute to husbands. ‘* Yes,’ he ad- 
mitted. “‘I used it onee. It—well, it was not 
a success. The congregation could swallow 
Jonah and the whale, but not my model hus- 
band.”—The Delineator. 





Work, like a giant, blocked the path— 
I trembled in dismay, 
Till Method urged, ‘‘ Attack in parts! ’” 
Work’s but a dwarf today. 
—Adelbert F. Caldwell. 
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Closet and Altar 
GOD OUR REFUGE 


God is unto us a God of deliverances. 





Fear not, be not dismayed, Christ is 
thine. You have not only a kingdom 
but a Christ, and he answers to all... . 
Wheresoever thou art Christ will look in; 
if thou art banished he will wander up 
and down all wildernesses, but he will 
find thee and save thee forever. If we 
be not comforted it is a shame for us, 
considering what wonderful privileges we 
have in Christ.—Thomas Hooker. 





The devil cculd not enter into the herd 
of swine without Christ’s leave; and will 
he let him worry His lambs?—John 
Mason. 





The secret of misery is independence of 
God.— W. Robertson Nicoll. 





Unto Thee, abiding ever, 
Look I in my need, 

Strength of every good endeavor, 
Holy thought and deed! 


Thou dost guide the stars of heaven, 
Heal the broken heart, 

Bring in turn the morn and even— 
Law and Love Thou art. 


Clouds and darkness are about Thee, 
Just and sure Thy throne— 

Not a sparrow falls without Thee, 
All to Thee is known. 


Origin and end of being, 
All things in and through— 
Light Thou art of all my seeing, 
Power to will and do. 


Through my life, whate’er betide me, 
Thou my trust shalt be; 
Whom have I on earth beside Thee, 
Whom in heaven but Thee? 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 





Every promise is built upon four pillars: 
God’s justice, which will not suffer him 
tu deceive; his grace, which will not suffer 
him to forget; his truth, which will not 
suffer him to change, and his power, which 
makes him able to accomplish.—Salter. 





Our Lord never enjoins his people to 
bear their burden alone.— Thomas Boston. 





We must not fear what man can do to 
us, but commit our way to the Father of 
the Family. We must be nowise anxious 
to defend ourselves; and if not ourselves 
because God is our defense, then why our 
friends? Is he not their defense as much 
as ours?—George Macdonald. 





O God, Thou only refuge of Thy 
children! who remainest true though 
all else should fail, and livest though 
all things die, cover us now when we 
fly to Thee. Rebuke within us all 
immoderate desires, all unquiet temper, 
all presumptuous expectations, all ig- 
noble self-indulgence: and feeling on 
us the embrace of Thy Fatherly hand, 
may we meekly and with courage go 
into the darkest ways of our pilgrim- 
age; anxious not to change Thy per- 
fect will, but only to do and bear it 
worthily. May we spend all our days 
as in Thy presence, and meet our 
death in the strength of Thy prom- 
ise, and pass hence into the nearer 
light of Thy knowledge and Thy 
love. Amen. 


The Monkey and the Captain 


BY SOPHIE MC KENZIE 


‘*Be sure and bring me home a mon- 
key.’’ This was the last thing Esther 
had said to her papa as she put her arms 
tightly around his neck and kissed him 
good-by. 

Esther’s father was the captain of a 
ship that went on long cruises after 
whales. On the last voyage the mate 
of the ship had brought home a monkey. 
Captain Hathaway had told Esther such 
delightful stories about this monkey and 
his funny tricks that Esther could talk 
or think of nothing else. 

Editha Louise, her favorite doll- 
daughter, was scarcely looked at these 
days, and her pet cat, Punch, had a 
hard life because he couldn’t play mon- 
key to suit Esther. One night she 
dreamed that Editha Louise came to her 
leading by a gold chain Punch, changed 
into a monkey with a red cap and velvet 
coat. How happy Esther was! But just 
as she was going to kiss Editha and 
take the monkey, she woke up. The 
moonlight was streaming into the room, 
and there sat Editha Louise in her chair, 
stiff as a poker, and Punch was sleeping 
peacefully at the foot of her bed! Editha 
Louise never knew how near she came 
to a severe spanking, and Punch could 
not make out with ail his little pussy 
wits why he was so suddenly pushed on 
the floor. He hadn’t done anything! 

Well, Papa had promised her that 
when he came home again he would bring 
her the jolliest monkey he could find. 
Every letter Mamma wrote to him had in 
it a hand printed one from Esther say- 
ing: 

Dear Papa: I love you very much. Come 
home soon. Do not forget my monkey. 

Your own little gir], ESTHER. 

Before leaving the last port on his 
homeward voyage Captain Hathaway 
bought a lively little monkey. He gavea 
grinning black native five yards of green 
and yellow calico, two spools of coarse 
thread, a paper of big-eyed needles and a 
sharp knife forit. The native said: 

‘*Pedro like little womans very much. 
Him too many funpy.”’ 

On the ship Pedro could go where he 
pleased. But he would not come when 
he was called unless he wished to, and he 
did a great deal of mischief. He used to 
climb up the rigging where bunches of 
bananas hung to ripen, pick them off, 
take a bite and throw them at the sailors. 
This was more fun for Pedro than for the 
jack tars, and it made even them dizzy 
when they tried to catch him. 

One day a loud sneezing was heard, and 
Pedro was found in the steward’s room 
with a box of pepper and a piece of salt 
junk. He had seen the men use the 
pepper and he tried it, but he tried too 
much of it. 

Small articles could not be found and 
the captain knew Pedro had either hid. 
den them or thrown them overboard. 
The only thing to do was to tie Pedro. 








Captain Hathaway put a collar around 
his neck and fastened him outside the 
cabin door. Poor Pedro! How sorry and 
ashamed he felt! If hecould have spoken, 
he would surely have promised to be a 
good monkey, if they would only let him 
go. 
When he found there was no getting 
away he amused himself as well as he 
could. There was a black pig, John, that 
ran around on the deck. Whenever he 
came near enough Pedro jumped on his 
back and rode the length of his rope. 
John soon learned to keep out of his way. 

In a coop just beyond Pedro’s reach 
were some hens. He would chatter and 
rush toward them to see them fly around 
and cackle in terror. The hens were 
moved away and Pedro had not had a 
chance to ride pigback for a long time. 
It was a very dull world fora gay monkey. 
If he could only tease somebody. 

The captain’s clothes were soaking ina 
tub. How easy to throw them overboard! 
No one was looking! Slyly and carefully 
he picked out a nice shirt, rolled it into a 
ball, and flung it over theship’s side. But 
Pedro’s master saw him and he shook 
him hard. The monkey drew down his 
face like a naughty child and went inside 
the cabin and cried. 

After the captain had been gone awhile 
Pedro crept out again, and threw a frock 
over to swim with the shirt. Captain 
Hathaway was very angry. He was not 
used to being disobeyed. This time he 
whipped Pedro, and told him if he threw 
another thing overboard he would throw 
him over after it. 

Either the monkey did not understand, 
or else he did not believe the captain 
would keep his word, anyway within an 
hour a red handkerchief was riding on the 
blue waves. Before Pedro knew it his 
rope was cut and he was struggling in 
the sea. He tried to swim after the ship 
which was fast leaving him behind. 

The captain saw his frightened little 
face, and he thought of Esther, how dis- 
appointed she would be. He liked Pedro 
too. He ran to the stern of the ship, 
caught up a coil of rope and threw it to 
the monkey with al] his might. It just 
reached him. Pedro grasped it with ten 
little fingers. Hand over hand he climbed 
along on the rope while the captain pulled 
himin. It was a pretty wet, scared-look- 
ing monkey that crawled up over the side 
of the ship. Captain Hathaway was too 
glad to have him back to scold him. He 
rubbed him off and put him in a sunny 
spot to dry. Pedro was not thinking of 
using the pig for a horse or chasing the 
hens now! 

From that day Pedro always minded 
the first time he was spoken to. 

Esther danced with delight when she 
saw her father come into the yard with 
the monkey riding on his shoulder. It 
was not a dream this time. Pedro wasa 
real monkey and he loved Esther just as 
the native said he would: But not until 
she was a young lady and read her father’s 
log-book did she ever know how near she 
came to losing Pedro. 
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Good Over Evil* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The fact that this story of the Gadarene demoniac has been only once before selected 
by the International Lesson Committee for more than thirty years, seems to indicate that 
it was avoided because of difficulties connected with it. But the Gospels do not contain a 
more picturesque and suggestive incident. Put yourself in the place of the disciples of 
Jesus at that time and the difficulties disappear. They believed that evil spirits took pos- 
session of men, and that these spirits recognized the divine authority of men who had the 
power to exorcise them. Many men exereised such power [ Matt. 7: 22; Mark 9: 38]. They 
regarded swine as unclean and fit abodes for demons. This story would be a natural account 


for those to whom they would tell it. 
of our Lord’s time his character and work. 


1. Christ's power over demon cursed 
men. Are human beings ever dwelling 
places of other personalities who control 
them for good or evil? All Christians 
accept the testimony of Jesus that the 
Holy Spirit dwells in those who obey him. 
‘Know ye not,” said the apostle, “that 
your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit 
which is in you?’”’ Do evil spirits also 
dwell in men and control them? If we 
do not affirm it, we cannot deny it. In 
the current number of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra a physician cites a large number 
of cases of dual personality which might 
be explained as the possession of a hu- 
man being by an evil spirit. Do such 
spirits pass out of one person and into 
another? The Christian, London, of 
Nov. 23, 1905, reported instances during 
the revival then in progress in Wales, of 
demons passing from unconverted per- 
sons into the bodies of those kneeling 
beside them. 

There are, then, many who believe that 
they have evidence of evil personalities 
holding possession of human beings, while 
every one has evidence of the disposition 
and acts of men and women which would 
naturally result from such possession. 

The naked crazy man among the tombs 
{Luke 8: 27], a terror to all the region 
{Matt. 8: 28], was such a character. He 
broke chains and fetters. ‘‘ No man had 
strengthto tamehim.”’ He tortured him- 
self continually and made the hills echo 
But when he rushed out 
from the tombs to meet Jesus and his 
disciples, the man, made unnaturally 
strong through the possession of evil 
spirits, at once confessed the superior 
strength of the spirit of goodness and 
truth in Jesus. He crouched down be- 
fore him and worshiped him as the Son of 
the Most High God. He who had tor- 
mented: others without mercy, begged of 
Jesus, ‘‘torment me not.” He confessed 
that the evil spirits possessed him as 
fully as the Roman Legion of soldiers 
possessed that district, in which they 
were encamped. 

This part of the story is more or less 
confused. Jesus addresses a single spirit, 
whom he calls unclean [v.‘8). Matthew 
[8: 28, 29] says there were two men pos- 
sessed with devils, who spoke to Jesus. 
Mark says the man begged Jesus not to 
send the devils out of the country. Luke 
says the devils begged him not to ‘‘com- 
mand them to depart into the abyss,” 
which seems to mean the place of tor- 
ment (Matt. 8: 29}. All the accounts 
agree that the devils asked to be sent, or 
allowed to go into a herd of swine feed- 
ing on the mountain side. The one point 
to be noted, and probably the one point 
intended in the telling of the story, is the 





*International Sunday School Lesson for May 13. 
A Fierce Demoniac Healed. Text, Mark 5: 1-20. 


Let us then take it as representing in the language 
It shows us: 


abject surrender of the evil spirits in the 
man to Jesus Christ, who “is able even 
to subject all things unto himself.”’ This 
was the demonstration of the spirit of 
God dwelling in him [Luke 11:20]. That 
is the divine assurance of victory over 
evil. ‘Greater is he that is in you than 
he that is in the world.’’ 

2.. The Jewish estimate of the value of 
swine. They were to the Jew unclean 
and detestable animals. He would nat- 
urally think a good way of disposing of 
evil spirits would be to send them into 
the swine, and a way satisfactory to him 
to dispose of swine so possessed, would be 
to send them down a cliff into the lake. 
The Christian Jews who told and wrote 
this story probably never would have 
thought of the apologies that have been 
made for Jesus having allowed devils to 
enter into swine which resulted in their 
destroying themselves as property. One 
needs a sense of humor to appreciate the 
explanations of this point, which have 
been accumulating ever since the Gospels 
began to be studied. The only value of 
it to us is that it emphasized the worth- 
lessness of the swine; and this illustrates, 


3. A common estimate of manhood as 
compared with money. When the owners 
of the swine heard what it had cost them 
to restore the demon-possessed man to 
inward peace and to usefulness as a mem- 
ber of society, they began at once to beg 
Jesus to leave the country. The evil spirit 
that possessed them certainly contin- 
ues to this day. When liquor saloons are 
closed, then men who have been demon- 
ized by drink are restored to decency, and 
instead of being terrors to their families 
and the community, become helpful citi- 
zens. But the loss of the license fees 
often outweighs in the public mind the 
gain of the restored men, and it is easy 
to get signatures to petitions to reopen 
saloons and to send the temperance work- 
ers out of the country. The argument of 
Jesus to the Pharisees might now be 
changed by a single word and it would 
weigh as light with many men today as it 
did with those Pharisees. ‘‘How much 
then is a man of more value than a sa- 
loon?’? And many another word repre- 
senting property would as surely turn the 
scales against the man in popular judg- 
ment, 

4, What society owes to Christ for re- 
stored manhood. The man, made himself 
again, naturally preferred the compan- 
ionship of his benefactor to remaining 
with his neighbors who cared more about 
the loss of their swine than about his 
gain of manhood. But Jesus judged 
that these people needed the help of the 
restored man as truly as the man had 
needed him. They were not demoniacs, 
but they had a low standard of living 
which this man’s presence and testimony 
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might uplift. Therefore Jesus .com- 
manded him to stay, and tell and show 
them what had been done for him. Per- 
haps there were devils of selfishness in 
that community which it was as impor- 
tant to have exorcised as it had been to 
expel the Legion from the demoniac. 
It is certain that when the spirit of 
Christ enters into a man from whom 
evil spirits have been drawn out, the 
man will seek to do for others the same 
kind of service that Christ has done for 
him; and usually he will have to create 
a sense of the value of Christ by mod- 
estly but earnestly exhibiting the nobler 
manhood for which he is indebted to the 
transforming presence of Christ in him. 





Education 


President Hadley of Yale has been elected 
Roosevelt Professor of American History and 
Institutions in Berlin University for the aca- 
demic year 1907-08, following Prof. J. W. Bur- 
gess of Columbia University. He will lecture 
on Economic Problems in the United States. 


The New York Courtof Appeals affirms the 
verdict of lower courts sustaining the State 
Department of Education in forbidding the 
wearing of nun’s or other religious garb by 
teachers in public schools, even where local 
communities have made special arrangements 
with Roman Catholics as in Lima, N. Y. 

Mt. Hermon School for Boys leads the long 
line of the season’s Commencements. Its ex- 
ercises were held April 21-23. The bacca- 
laureate was preached by Rev. W. H. Spence 
of Pilgrim Church, Cambridge, and the ad- 
dress to the graduates was given by Rev. 
James E. Freeman of Yonkers, N. Y. Many 
visitors were present. 








Eating for Strength. 


“ Food that ‘tastes good’ is digested 
more readily and assimilated more per- 
fectly, so that we really derive more nour- 
ishment from it.” So says the Boston 
Cook Book, and the sentiment is so sound, 
and the language so well chosen that we 
really think it must have been written 
under the inspiration of a “‘ Ham omelet ” 
made with Ferris Famous Ham. 

A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE,—BUT! 


PLECTRO-SILICON 
SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 









keepers throug 

ized world, It kee 

always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 

Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merite— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). - 
Electro-Silicon Sliver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 

© “Sriicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 














BORATED 
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The Literature of the Day 


American Teachers in The Orient 


It is interesting to compare the work 
of the early American missionaries in 
Hawaii with the present effort of our 
Government in the Philippines. Sepa- 
rated by two generations and great dif- 
ference of method, the same spirit has 
incited both attempts to train ‘“‘our brown 
brothers. ’’ 

Dr. Lyman gives a facinating account 
of his early life in Hawaii. With the 
aid of old letters and diaries he goes 
further back and tells us much about 
the ascetic heroism which initiated the 
missionary movement into which his fa- 
ther and mother were drawn. He was 
born at Hilo in 1835. In the description 
of his home training and later education 
in the school which became Oahu College, 
we have a graphic account of the life of 
the islands. There were the natives with 
their troublesome princes and princesses, 
the missionaries, numerous and vigorous 
enough to reorganize speedily and leaven 
the entire social system, and last and 
worst, the motley collection of beach. 
combers, drunken sailors, traders, naval 
people, scientific students, political in- 
triguers. It was a unique set of condi- 
tions such as the world will not see again. 
Dr. Lyman writes in a dispassionate yet 
kindly way with a half whimsical touch 
which is wholly charming. At the early 
age of sixteen he became an oflicial sur- 
veyor so that he was widely acquainted 
with the natural scenery which he de- 
scribes vividly. The account ends with 
his journey around the Horn in a whal- 
ing ship, to finish his education in 
America. 

Mr. Freer relates an unpretentious 
story of daily, sympathetic helpfulness 
among remote communities of a back- 
ward people. It has been said that the 
American teacher is doing the work in 
the Philippines which the friars should 
have done. The author speaks with the 
authority of three years’ experience and 
his record is in striking contrast to that 
of the ordinary globe-trotter who ‘‘does”’ 
Manila. May his desire be realized that 
his fellow-countrymen be convinced that 
the Filipino yet needs many years of the 
wise and patient training provided by 
Uncle Sam; training which though not 
called ‘‘missionary,’’ aims at health of 
body, mind and soul. 





(Hawaiian Yesterdays, by Henry M. Lyman, M. D. 
pp. 281. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The Philippine Experiences of an American Teacher, 
by William B. Freer. pp. 344. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net ) 


Lady Baltimore 


Those who have looked forward with 
keen interest to Owen Wister’s new story 
will not be disappointed in its dominant 
qualities of humor and genial character- 
drawing. If in comparison with The 
Virginian it seems at first rather slight, 
that is due in part to the fact that the 
author has chosen to make his narrator 
play the part of chorus rather than to 
connect him vitally with the action of 
the plot. 

He has cared more to make his social 
contrasts vivid to us than to weave a tan- 
gled or an exciting story. And with such 


burning questions as the relations of 
North and South, the Negro and his 
rights and wrongs, and the ways of those 
whom he calls the ‘‘ yellow rich,”’ a good 
deal of commentary on the action was 
inevitable. But at least we may be 
thankful that these high and difficult 
questions are handled with a geniality 
and humor which we have found con- 
spicuously wanting in most tales of the 
South. 

Augustus—the chorus—goes to Kings- 
port (Charleston, S. C.), on a hunt for 
credentials which will allow his aunt to 
get him admitted to the American Society 
of Royal Descent, in which she is one of 
the leading lights. This is all a satirical 
side-show which plays no part in the real 
story. He is admitted to the inner circle 
of quiet homes, most of them still in 
mourning for sons and husbands killed 
in the war. We have these stately ladies 
drawn for us, with one of the younger 
generation—the keenest ‘‘ Confederate ”’ 
of them all. They are in distress over a 
young man of their circle who has fallen 
a victim to a lady associated with the 
vulgar millionaires, whom they detest. 
She appears on the scene in a motor car 
crowded with the yellow rich and their 
satellites, and proceeds to make her 
claims to social recognition and to decide 
between her poor Southern and her 
wealthy Northern lovers. 

Augustus picks out the details of the 
plot bit by bit and pieces them together, 
contributing a little to the progress of 
the entanglement and unrolling, and re- 
joicing as the friend of the bridegroom 
at last. His philosophy of life, his broad- 
minded patriotism, true friendship and 
quiet fun are a large part of the savor of 
the book. We recommend it to our 
readers, if for nothing else, for its pic- 
ture of this old Charleston life with its 
high ideals and old-world narrowness. 


Lady Baltimore, by Owen Wister. pp. 406. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50.) 





Two Studies of Walt Whitman 


Samuel Johnson had his Boswell and 
Walt Whitman in his last days had his 
Traubel, who was so realistic in his art 
that every mental mood, every bcdily 
ache and every light and foolish as well 
as every wise word of the Sage of Cam- 
den was written down as it was regis- 
tered by the lips of the unconventional 
bard. Seldom has a book been published 
containing such frank and unexpurgated 
judgments. of a belittling and deprecia- 
tory sort passed by one author upon an- 
other, and there are some verdicts on 
persons still living which certainly should 
not have been printed now. Whitman 
knew how to estimate fairly men of 
action and of robust physical equipment 
and deep feeling, but when he came to 
judge men of letters or critics of liter- 
ature he was beyond his depth. 

The total effect of the book, however, 
is to increase the reader’s respect for the 
fundamental goodness and honor, virtue 
and other-worldliness of Whitman, the 
unconventional democrat and keen critic 
of conventional life. His influence on 
Englishmen and English women of rare 


quality—mental and spiritual—could only 
have come from a genuine soul and 
living personality. Letters from and por- 
traits of many of these noted Americans 
and Britons add much to the value of 
the book. 

The formal life of Whitman by Mr. 
Binns, an English author and admirer, 
is more inclusive of material than any 
yet compiled, though not as full of in- 
sight as some briefer biographies; and 
it sometimes errs in its painting of the 
American political and social background 
against which Whitman s‘ands. Still it 
has its conspicuous merits, and a moder- 
ation of eulogy which often is lacking 
in Whitmanites. 


(With Whitman in Camden, by Horace Traubel. pp. 
473. Small, Maynard & Co. $3.00 net. 

A Life of Walt Whitman, by Henry Bryan Binns. pp. 
369. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net.) 


RELIGION 


The Christ of English Poetry, by Charles Wil- 
liam Stubbs, D. D. pp. 216, K. P. Dutton & Co. 


Four Hulsean lectures delivered at Cambridge 
University, on the witness of four representa- 
tive poets of England to the Person and the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ. The four poets are 
Cynewulf, William Langland, Shakespeare 
and Robert Browning, standing for four rep- 
resentative periods in the national life of 
England. The lecturer has searched the ut- 
terances of these men to find the spirit and 
teachings of Christ in which he would have 
his hearers realiza the supreme creative per- 
sonality of the Light of the World. To suc- 
ceed in such a task not only a clear insight is 
needed, but a sustained imagination, and both 
possessed by one who shares deeply in Jesus’ 
sense of God the Father and his compassion 
former. The Dean of Ely has these qualifica- 
tions and has performed his task well, es- 
pecially, as might be expected, in his treatment 
of Browning. Well chosen quotations from 
mapy authors make the notes at the end of 
each lecture not less valuable than the lectures 
themselves. 

The Open Church for the Unchurched, by 

James K. McCulloch. pp 213 F. H. Revell Co. 

$1 00 net. 
A thorough, discriminating study of the Wes- 
leyan movement in England which has em- 
bodied itself during the last twenty years in 
splendidly equipped missions in London and 
other large cities. Different types of such 
missions are described in detail and valuable 
lessons drawn for Americans with regard to 
use of central halls, the employment of the 
ablest ministers, the need of large subsidies, of 
lay service, and of deaconesses. 

A Harmony of the Books of Samuel, Kings 

and Chronicles, by William Day Crockett, with 


an introduction by Willis Judson Beecher, D. D. 
pp. 365. F. H. Revell Co. $1.60 net. 


This attempt to make a continuous chrono- 
logical history of Israel, including arrange- 
ment in parallel columns of corresponding 
parts of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles will be 
a valuable addition to the working library of 
the student of the Old Testament. It has been 
painstakingly done, and we do not know of 
any other volume just like it. 

Future Life, by Louis Elbé. pp. 382. A. C. 

McClurg & Co. $1.20 net. 
The chief value of this French translation is 
in its complete and suggestive presentation of 
the spiritual insight of theancients. Scattered 
traces of the belief in survival as furnished by 
archeology are gathered up in an original 
manner. Rarely has the doctrine in its his- 
torical perspective been made so accessible 
and interesting. But the writer does not 
handle his discussion of modern movements 
as satisfactorily. He fails to appreciate the 
present reac:ion from materialism, and just 
loses the argument from the purpose in man’s 
development, through his inclination to the- 
osophy. He discredits spiritism. 
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Fg be gy 4 mf —_ sermons and addresses 
p E. L se Powell. pp. 368. Christian Pub. Co, 
t. Louis 


The printing of sermons is always a doubtful 
undertaking. Some are as pleasant to read as 
to hear. The present volume contains several 
of this kind. Missions the Crowning Glory 
might well be published separately for the 
promotion of missions. The Minister in the 
Market Place isa stir:ing appeal. Other ser- 
mons are equally inspiring. A few seem to 
need the voice and personality of the speaker 
to vitalize them. 


Daniel and his Prophecies, by Rev. C. H. H. 
ae - : D. pp. 333. Little, Brown E Co. 


nemedee scukiaine delivered at the last session 
of the Episcopal Summer School at New Mil- 
ford, Ct., and repeated in London. They con- 
tain a critical examination of the prophetical 
portions of the book and present a strong 
argument for the genuineness of the super- 
natural insight showp. The comparative sim- 
plicity of the traditional view, beside the 
complexity of the critics’ problems is stated 
effectively. 
b 

PM Maes RS Settee: 
See editorial pages of a later issue for a dis- 
cussion of this book. 


FOREIGN LANDS 


The New Far East, by Thomas F. ae. pp. 
319. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $150n 


The author has a thesis to phasing Ameri- 
cans are grossly deceived as to the purposes, 
attainments and resources of Japan. The 
nation is a feeble, backward one controlled 
by a few master minds who intend to hold 
Asia for the Asiatics. America, the author 
thinks, is in danger of playing into the hands 
of Japan by sympathy and financial support 
to her own undoing. This attitude tends to 
repel the reader, but the book should be read 
by every one who wishes to understand the 
present conditions in China and Japan. Itis 
full of valuable information ably presented. 
The chapters on»China are illuminating and 
the story of the recent boycott of American 
goods is remarkable. 

In the March and Borderland of Wales, by 

A. G. Bradley, with Sketches of the Country, 


by W. M. Meredith. pp. 431. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $3 00 net. 


A rambling, detailed account of the highways 
and byways in Herefordshire and the Welsh 
counties adjoining. Various old highroads, 
wild valleys and mountain passes are minutely 
described, and while the material is of interest, 
the book sadly needs editing. The illustra- 
tions add much to the value of the text. 


The Logbook ¢g he eg age s Clerk, by John 
8. _— pp. 2 C. H. Glass & Uo., Bangor, 


The pire is one of the few survivors of the 
expedition under Commodore Perry which 
opened Japan to the knowledge of the world. 
He joined the U.S. S. Saratoga as Captain’s 
clerk, in which position he was both near the 
center and freer to move about than a naval 
officer would have been. His pictures of sea 
life in the Orient and of the visits to Japan are 
entertaining and of value. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Literary Illustrations of the aie: The 
Epistle to the ao pp. 131; The Book 
f Daniel. pp. A. C, Armstrong % Son. 
ach 40 cents. 


The wide range of selection and interest of 
the illustrative passages cited gives these 
beautiful volumes high value for the lover of 
the Bible and of good literature. Dr. Moffatt 
has not confined himself to the commentaries 
or even to English writings, but has drawn 
upon a wide range of reading in many tongues. 
The power of the Scriptures as seed for thought 
and as expressions of nature, human and di- 
vine, has seldom been more interestingly sug- 
gested than in these and the preceding num- 
bers of the series. 
Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas, by 
Peat Jecharme. pp. 302. Macmilian Co. $3.00. 
The author of this critical and literary study 
is professor of Greek poetry in the Univer- 
sity of Paris and his work has been intelli- 
gently and well translated by James Loeb, 
with a brief introduction by Prof. John W. 
White of Harvard. Euripides is at once the 
most modern and the most human of the great 
Greek tragic poets. His personality, philoso- 
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phy and art are set forth with fine acumen and 

enthusiasm, while they are kept within the 

range of the reader who knows no Greek. 
Literature, Its Principles ane Problems, bv 


Theodore W. Hunt, Litt. D., Ph.D. pp. 403. 
Funk & Wagnalls $1. 20 sak 


A well-written book, full of suggestion for the 
literary student. The best and most impor- 
tant chapter is that on Methods of Literary 
Study, in which the author roundly condemns 
the anatomical method so common in schools 
and colleges. 


FICTION 


he Quickening, by vanes iam 
Bepbsaenil Co., Indianapolis. 


An unusually strong piece of work. The cen- 
tral figure is that of a boy growing up in the 
New South amidst its changing social and in- 
dustrial conditions. His mother, intensely 
and narrowly religious, has dedicated him to 
the ministry. The story of how he fights his 
way through perils of faith and perils of the 
flesh, in the confusion of business ethics, ma- 
terialistic standards and Biblical criticism 
makes anew Pilgrim’s Progress. The heroine 
is both charming and sensible. The picture 
of belated feudalism presented by the old 
squire is especially good. 

The Man from America, by Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. pp. 417. K. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
Like Peter’s Mother, the author’s previous 
book, this is a wholesome, gently-flowing story 
which, without strange adventures or mys- 
teries, holds the attention. Our introduction 
to the kindly old Irish-Frenehman shows us 
one of the most attractive charact:rs we have 
met in recent fiction. He takes his place in 
our hearts alongside of Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville. The shuffling about of the 
young people so that each marries exactly the 
right person is eminently satisfactory, and 
the Man from America seems appropriately 

to have his hand in all which occurs. 

The Dey Dreamer, by Jesse leah nee. 

pp. 326. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
Mr. Williams has a lively sense of a 
values. In its original form this was the title 
number of a collection of short stories, The 
Stolen Story, which he gave us a few years 
ago. Then he dramatized it and now he has 
** novelized” the play. The result is an en- 
tertaining long short story with plenty of 
dramatic action and stage directions written 
into the dialogue—a capital evening’s enter- 
tainment without going to the theater. Some 
day the author will make a better use of his 
talent and seriously undertake to give usa 
novel of contemporary manners. 


pp. 407. 


Hearts and Creeds, 7 Anna Chapin Ray. pp. 
320. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


A careful study of racial], religious and politi- 
cal conditions in modern Quebec. The group 
of characters who make the center of the 
story are unusually interesting and real. The 
types, Canadian, American, French, English, 
Protestant, Catholic and Agnostic are cleverly 
differentiated. The tragedy of marriage be- 
tween a devout Roman Catholic and a Protes- 
tant with strong, inherited repulsions is im- 
pressive. 

The Building the City Beautiful, by Joa ~~ 


Miller. pp. 243. Albert Brandt, Trenton, 
$1.50 net. 


A charming Utopian dream, fall of poetic 
sentiment, sometimes vague and mystical, but 
inspired throughout by the ethics of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The author thinks, ap- 
parently, that all men are good, “‘ or almost 
good,’’ that the cause of all evil and the rem- 
edy are indicated by the petition, ‘‘ Lead us 
not into temptation.” ‘“‘The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand when temptation is not at 
hand.’”’ Therefore remove temptation and the 
goal is won. The flaw in the argument is 
evident. Nevertheless the vision is not alto- 
gether misleading and possesses much of rare 
beauty. 

Judith, by Grace Alexander. 

Merrill Uo., Indianapolis. 
The story of a struggle between conscience 
and the heart, in which right wins but love 
is finally happy. The scene is a little town 
on the Mississippi during the fifties and de- 
scription is rather out of proportion to action. 
A pleasant but not absorbing novel. 

Called to the Field, by Lucy ee Thrus- 

ton. pp. 340. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
A quiet, well-written story of simple a and 
idyllic charm. It describes the every-day life 


pp. 431. Bobbs- 
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of the Southern woman during the Civil War. 
The heroine is no Amazon of the camp but a 
bereft bride who endures privations, make- 
shifts and dangers on the plantation while the 
husband and father are at the front. Her 
friend and her friend’s lover add complica- 
tions to her own problems. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Municipal Ownership in Great Britain, by 
8 eae Richard Meyer. pp. 340. Macmillan Co. 
0 net. 


British municipal officials are generally pig- 
headed and hard to deal with. If a city owns 
gas works it is slow to introduce electric light- 
ing. Therefore municipal ownership would 
not work in the United States! Such is the 
argument. It may seem conclusive to the of- 
ficials of public service corporations, but 
hardly to the public. By some blunder Mr. 
Meyer admits that Birmingham, for example, 
under municipal ownership, reduced the price 
of gas from 75 cents per 1,000 cubic feet in 
1875 to 52 cents in 1885, made interest and 
sinking fund payments on an investment of 
$10,000,000, and realized a profit of $125,000 a 
year. A fair argument for municipal owner- 
ship. The work is a bad example of special 
pleading in favor of private ownership. Its 
statements are not to be taken as complete and 
fair. 

Wayside Talks, by Charles e weg. 

Metlure, Phillips &Co. $1 
Here are fifty or more Poe snapshots de- 
picting each some phase of common life which 
lends itself to the illuminating of a soul in- 
structing truth. To the charm of brevity and 
simplicity is added, for American readers, the 
piquancy of foreign flavor, most of the scenes 
showing humble life in and about Paris. One 
may here profitably study the art of collecting 
and developing illustrations out of wayside 
material. 

Long sty age ay False a e | Frank Ballard. 


Chas H. Kelly, 36 Paternoster Row, 
ion E. C. $13 0. 


A work aimed to meet the popularization of 
the views of The Professor of Jena. Dr. Bal- 
lard follows closely the lines laid down by Pro- 
fessor Paulsen, Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. James 
Ward and Robert Flint. Indeed the book is 
to a large extent a résumé of recent criticism 
and discussion. The general conclusion is 
that Monism becomes thinkable only through 
Theism. It borrows or steals all it needs by 
way of capital for the starting of its business. 
It explains all things by a “ process,” for 
which neither cause nor direction is supplied. 
It simply begs the whole question. The au- 
thor does not work out his positions in detail 
or sometimes even state them as clearly as 
desirable. 

Forty RL an Advert Agent, 1865- 


George Presbury Roweil. pp. 271. 
Pringeetl Ink Pub. Co., New York. 


One of the best-known and most successful 
advertising agents in this country writes in a 
chatty, entertaining style about his many-sided 
experiences covering forty years. Originally 
printed in installments in Printers’ Ink, these 
fifty-two papers will interest all concerned 
with the publication of perodical literature. 
Mr. Rowell has been on friendly terms with 
many noted men whose qualities he depicts 
through fresh and often amusing incidents or 
quotations. 


pp. 234. 


Books Received 
(During the Week Ending April 24) 


SocIAL PROGRESS, 1906, Josiah Strong, editor-in- 
chief. pp. 337. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00 net. 
THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE, by Anna Katharine 

Green. pp. 372. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

THE SOUL OF THE PEOPLE, by William M. Ivins. 
pp. 69. Century Co. 

RAISING THE AVERAGE, by Don O. Shelton. pp. 
77. F. H. Revell Co. 50 cents net. 

LIVING IN THE SUNSHINE, by H. W.S. (Hannah 
Whitall Smith). pp. 254. F. H. Revell Co. 
$1 00 net. 

THE DUTY OF IMPERIAL THINKING AND OTHER 
Essays, by W. L. Watkinson, D. D. pp. 270. 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.00 net. 

BLACK’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, edited by John 
D. Comrie. pp. 855. Macmillan Co. $2 50. 

THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION, by 
James Martineau. pp. 735. Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50. Fifth Edition. 

THE HEALTH OF OUR CHILDREN IN THE COLO- 
NIESs, by Dr. Lilian Austin Robinson. pp. 183. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 90 cents net. 
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Stanley Memorial Chapel 


A notable dedication took place in New 
Britain, Easter Sunday. Mrs. Alice M. Stan- 
ley, in memory of her husband, erected the 
Stanley Memorial Chapel and presented the 
same to the East Congregational Society for 
religious and social work. Ground was broken 
in the early spring of 1905 by the removal of 
an old house believed to have been built in 
1764 by Rey. Dr. John Smalley, the first pas- 
tor of the First Church in New Britain. 
Here was the center of the town—more than 
a mile east of its present center. At that 
time there were forty houses in the neighbor- 
hood, now there is a population of 6,000 and 
the only place of worship a smal] Luthunian 
Roman church. : 

Dr. Smalley was pastor over fifty years 


and helped to educate many young men, 
among them, Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, Chief 
Justice Oliver Ellsworth and Major-General 
Patterson. 

Work has been carried on in a temporary 
building since May, 1905, under the direction 
of Rev. Herbert C. Ide, assistant pastor of 
the South Church, with most encouraging 
success. The present building is of stone 
and beautifully furnished. Its location will 
permit an enlargement which apparently will 
be necessary in the near future. At the ded- 
ication Dr. O. S. Davis preached the sermon, 
Dr. J. W. Cooper and others made addresses. 

O, fora like broad-minded generosity that 
would provide thus liberally for the growing 
centers of population! Fe ay 





In and Around Boston 


Sunday Evenings at Mt. Vernon Church 


For a number of years the doors of Mt. 
Vernon Church were closed on Sunday even- 
ings, the scattered homes of its members 
making their presence at the second service 
difficult and often unadvisable. During the 
past winter, however, Rev. A. P. Fitch, min- 
ister of the church, feeling that Mt. Vernon 
had a mission to the people in its locality, to 
students and strangers as well as to its own 
congregation, has maintained a service for 
evening worship. In announcing its discon- 
tinuance for the summer, to be resumed on 
the first Sunday evening in October, Mr. Fitch 
says: 


The minister is rejoiced to state that evi- 
dence, from various sources, has come to him 
of the reality and fervor of this service. The 
congregations have been small but singularly 
steady in attendance and composed, to a 
large extent, of those who do not attend the 
morning services of this church. ... The 
seats are free, no collection is taken, and it 
offers us our best opportunity to minister 
generously to the community. And it does 
more than that. The strong drift of contem- 
porary life is away from a second Sunday 
service and towards a secularized Sabbath. 
Many Christian churches are, of their own 
accord, ministering to the demand for recrea- 
tion and entertainment by the type of second 
service which they offer and are unconsciously 
helping to bring the day when the theater 
and music hall shall be regularly opened seven 
days in the week. If we can create, in this 
church and place, a Sunday evening service 
whose offering to the community shall be the 
simple offering of worship and instraction 
and the rep »se that is born of reverence, we 
shall win u victory in a critical time, for 


righteousness and for men. We ought to do 
it, this winter’s experience has shown that 
slowly but steadily we can doit, and by God’s 
grace, we will do it. 


Financing the Local Church 

This subject was ably discussed before the 
Ministers’ Meeting last Monday by Rev. John 
L. Sewall of Randolph. He defined Church 
Finance as *‘ the science and art of applying 
money to the progress of the kingdom of God 


“in every way possible and in just proportion.” 


Money given for the home expenses of the 
local church, while it is consecrated money, 
is not charity, but is paid for value received, 
as is the cost of one’s individual home. It is 
dangerous to push aside outside calls until 
the local church is perfectly equipped. He 
warned against timid or parsimonious leader- 
ship as a foe to progress; and against over- 
generous leadership as preventing a fair dis- 
tribution of burdens. The minister should 
have a voice as to the methods of raising 
funds and be free to preach on the Christian 
use of money. 

There was lively discussion. Dr. Higgons 
of Chelsea uses the fetching method of utter- 
ing a stimulating prayer as the deacons stand 
before him, empty boxes in hand, the collec- 
tion being followed by the Gloria. Mr. Kim- 
ball of South Weymouth makes the covenant 
to be signed by entering members contain an 
agreement to contribute to church support. 


Fisk University and Booker Washington 

The meeting held at the Old South Church, 
Boston, April 24, in the interests of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, was largely attended. Its 
immediate occasion was to afford an opportu- 
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nity for Dr. Booker T. Washington to present 
his views concerning the higher education for 
which Fisk University stands, Mrs. Washing- 
ton being a graduate of Fisk. 

President Eliot, who presided, spoke of the 
importance of the higher education to furnish 
for the Negro race not only professional, but 
also business men; for business, he said, was 
fast becoming an intellectual pursuit. Pres. 
J. G. Merrill gave a brief history of the school, 
explaining its loyalty to the doctrine of human 


* brotherhood and its present opportunity ow- 


ing to the peculiar social and economic condi- 
tions in the South and its needs, especially of 
an endowment to match its fine plant and its 
large student body. 

Dr. Washington dwelt upon the particular 
importance of the higher education in order 
to recruit the teaching force in the Southern 
schools, to man the professions and to enable 
the Negro to use his opening business oppor- 
tunities. He bore marked testimony to the 
part which Fisk University has played in 
bringing about cordial relations between the 
races. It certainly was a gracious act for the 
principal of Tuskegee thus to further the in- 
terests of a sister institution. 


Young Men’s Congregational Club 


The annual business meeting resulted in the 
election of Charles W. Davidson of Newton- 
ville as president and Ethelbert V. Grabill 
secretary. The club during the past year 
under the presidency of Mr. Goss has made a 
net gain of thirty members, its roll now hav- 
ing one hundred and thirty-four names. At 
the next meeting, Ladies’ Night, the speaker 
will be Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brook- 
lyn. 
lowa College Reunion 

Back of all meetings of the graduates and 
friends of this noble institution are certain 
traditions, sacrifices and resolves that con- 
tribute an indefinable element to such a gath- 
ering. So when the alumni come together 
the rally becomes a love feast. The new 
president, John H. T. Main, in laic dress, 
widely recognized as a competent educator, a 
favorite with students, recently elevated into 
the executive chair by unanimous, unhesitat- 
ing election was accorded an enthusiastic re- 
ception at the Hotel Bellevue, April 23. Rev. 
James L. Hill, D.D, of Salem, Mass., pre- 
sided, and among the sons and daughters of 
the college present were: W. H. Brainerd, 
architect of the new Baptist Ford Memorial 
Building in Boston; Dr. Bowen, a member of 
the faculty of Wellesley College; Miss Ger- 
trude Edmund, head of the City Normal 
Training School of Lowell; Rev. A. L. Weath- 
erly of Worcester, and a spirited company of 
young men and women who are attending the 
art and professional schools of Boston and 
vicinity. 





Congregational Co-operation in 
Wisconsin 


Weare having such more and more in this 
state and consider it a great gain to our work. 

For years we have suffered for lack of some 
definite method to express the fellowship of 
the churches. The smaller churches felt the 
need of sympathy and support from the larger 
and stronger ones. When pastorless, they 
found it difficult to get the sort of minister 
needed and often went months with unsup- 
plied pulpits, at great loss of numbers and 
power. And then, in the stress of need, they 
would accept the service of strangers of 
whose record they were ignorant, often to 
their sorrow. 

To remedy this weakness in our methods 
in 1903 a state pastoral committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of the chairmen of the 
committees on ministerial standing in the ten 
district conventions. A secretary was nomi- 
nated by this committee and elected by the 
state body and his support provided. This 
secretary epresents the fellowship of ‘the 
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churches and through him the state pastoral 
committee offers its aid to pastorless churches 
and churchless pastors. A record of men de- 
siring pastorates is kept on file. When a 
change in the pastorate is about to take place 
the secretary corresponds with the parties, 
offering such aid as is within the power of 
the committee, which is usually gladly ac- 
cepted. 

After over two years’ trial it is found that 
vacancies have been shortened; sometimes on 
the closing of one pastorate a new one begins, 
and soa great loss has been prevented. Be- 
sides, worthy men more readily find places 
and the failures are left to seek a change of 
occupation. 

It is proposed to have all changes take place 
in summer s0 as to leave unbroken the fall and 
winter, which are more favorable for aggres- 
sive work. It is believed that when the 
churches and the state pastoral committee 
shall get into full co-operation, the evils inci- 
dent to changes in the pastorate will be re- 
duced toa minimum. The working of this 
committee affords a needed supervision, a sort 
of connectionalism that affords an adequate 
channel for fellowship and at the same time 
is in harmony with the autonomy of the 
churches. H. A. M. 





A Prayer Meeting Without a 
Leader 


The bane of much of our religion is conven- 
tionality. The rut leads to the verge of ruin. 
Something out of the ordinary is needed now 
and then, if only to make the value of the 
ordinary more evident. Of nothing is this 
truer than of the prayer meeting. Coming so 
often, it is in danger of becoming weak if the 
same form prevails monotonously in a service 
intended to be informal. One of our younger 
ministers, Mr. Wilfred Withington, now a stu- 
dent of Pacific Theological Seminary, has in- 
troduced a new plan, a prayer meeting without 
aleader—that is, withouta visible, conspicuous 
leader. There is a certain open reliance upon 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in a meeting 
without external leadership. Mr. Withington 
has availed himself of this fact, without neg- 
lecting the value of thoughtful preparation 
and unobtrusive individual responsibility. 

Some one starts the service with this open- 
ing sentence: Jesus says, Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them. To this the company 
responds: One is our Master, even Christ, and 
all we are brethren. Then follows the Lord’s 
Prayer; the opener referred to above offers a 
thought fitted to open out a line of meditation 
and prayer; and the meeting is under way. 

The results of this method have been greater 
freedom of expression, less formality, a more 
sincere, and therefore a more spiritual at- 
mosphere in the prayer meeting. A method 
adapted to one church may not be adapted to 
another; but this plan or some modification of 
it may prove of value to not a few churches, 
as a variation from the stereotyped form. 

J. W. BL 





Eastern Washington and North- 
ern Idaho 


This association met with Plymouth Church, Spo- 
kane, April 17-19. One hundred and one ministers 
and delegates assembled, making the largest num- 
ber present in its twenty-eight years’ history, and 
probably the largest association, either local or 
state, ever held in Washington. The inspiring at- 
tendance, the delightful hospitality of Plymouth 
and the sister churches of Spokane, the genial wit 
of the new pastor, Rev. H. E. Mills, and the punc- 
tuality of the moderator, Rev. W. M. Proctor of 
Ritzville, made the gathering an all-around success. 

A new constitution was adopted which provided 
more carefully for the licensure and credentials of 
ministers, and placed the election of moderator at 
the close of the association, so that the modérator- 
elect shall hold office in the interim and be prepared 
to open the association with an address. 

The sermon was by Rev. C. F. Clarke of Cheney, 


formerly of West Newbury, Mass. The mainthemes . 


of the meeting were: Evang+lization; The Mission- 
ary Situation; Religious Education; The Ideal 
Preaching Service, and The Church in Relation to 
the Social Conscience. Strong feeling was expressed 
that the benevolent societies ought to plan their 
special subscriptions so as not to overlap. The tre- 
mendous cut from the Home Missionary Society, 
which will result in the loss of nearly forty fields 
for the state unless made up by an emergency sub- 
scription, was faced with courage. 
This resolution was passed: 


We approve the union of the Congregational, Meth- 
odist Protestant and United Brethren Churches, and 
heartily indorse the spirit and purpose of the move- 
ment. We view with special satisfaction the proba- 
ble increase in the efficiency of the benevolent 
societies and the security Of church property. We 
hope that the work of the proposed “ stationing 
committee’? may be so guarded as to secure our 
churches and ministers from any real loss of free- 
dom. 


Resolutions of sympathy were telegraphed to San 
Francisco, and the association planned for consid- 
erable evangelistic work the coming year. 

The reports from the churches, both as to attend- 
ance and as to material improvement, were much 
more favorable than usual. A number of churches 
reported the Sunday evening problem as solved. 
The lack of comity whereby other denominations 
encroach on our churches already organized, was 
earnestly lamented, and an aggressive movement 
to create a larger measure of harmony was proposed. 
Hitherto our advances have been either spurned or, 
if accepted, have been quietly disregarded. A. R. 





Easter Aftermath 


Easter offerings in Rhode Island churches this 
year were extremely large. The most noteworthy 
occurred at Elmwood Temple, Providence, where 
@ recent member, a young woman, offered with 
her brother on a recent prayer meeting night to 
assume one-third of the debt of about $3,000 on 
condition that the church was free by Easter. It 
was, and jubilant were the hallelujahs. 

Four years ago Second Church, Greenwich, Ct., 
Rev. Joseph H. Selden, D. D., pastor, celebrated its 
two hundredth anniversary by rebuilding its audi- 
torium at a cost of $35,000. On Easter of this year 
a special offering was asked for, to be devoted to 
the payment of an indebtedness of $16,000. No 
canvass was attempted. The committee in charge 
laid the facts before the congregation, distributing 
pledges to the members to be returned at Easter. 
The unsolicited gifts of the church received that 
day were $1,500 in excess of the sum required. 
By the gift of Mr. Edward Brush, a life-long member 
of the church, $25,000 have been received for the 
rebuilding of the chapel, which is to be transformed 
into a parish house, containing a Sunday school 
room of the most approved design and every facility 
for the social and institutional work of the church. 

First Church, Lincoln, Neb., has established the 
custom to celebrate Easter by an offering for one of 
the great denominational boards. This year the 
annual offering for the American Board was made. 
The custom was inaugurated of announcing some 
special gift to the church on Easter Sunday. This 
year it was a handsome pulpit Bible, to cost $45, 
from the Sunday school. It isto be made expressly 
for the church, using the American revision. 

First Church, Zverett, Mass., Rev. W. I. Sweet, 
took an Easter offering of $1,300 toward liquidating 
the balance of the debt onthe church. It is expected 
that when the offerings are all in, the amount of the 
mortgage, $2,000, will be realized. 

At Northfield, Vt., Rev. J. B. Sargent, a free will 
offering for the parsonage fund amounted to $565. 

At Good Will Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Rev. E. D. 
Gaylord, pastor, sixty-five new members were re- 
ceived, forty-nine on confession, making a total of 
seventy-nine since the first of the year. An Easter 
offering for the birthday fund, by means of which 
the debt of the church is being paid, amounted to 
over $400. 

At Park Avenue Church, Meadville, Pa., Rev. C. 
Thurston Chase is the new pastor. The Easter 
offering was $1,000, a third more than in previous 
years. It is planned to lift the debt from church 
building at the twenty-fifth anniversary, May 13. 

At Marysville, O0., Rev. C. A. Stroup, fifty persons 
were received to membership, forty-seven on con- 
fession, making a total of eighty within a year. 
Twelve hundred dollars were raised to rebuild choir 
loft and decorate auditorium during pastor’s ab- 
sence this summer in Europe. 

In Plymouth Church, Newark, O., T. L. Kiernan, 
minister, thirty-seven were received to church fel- 
lowship. These include the large membership class 
prepared by the pastor. The church has had fifty 
accessions since Jan. 1, thirty-nine on confession. 
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In Avoca, Neb., Rev. John Sattler received thirty- 
four new members, and administered the sacra- 
ment to the largest number of communicants in 
church’s history. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Presbytery has just 
admitted to fellowship a minister from New 
Jersey, formerly a student at Colgate Uni- 
versity, who denies the Virgin Birth. 


The Roman Catholic coadjutor archbishop 
of San Francisco has cabled to the Vatican 
that the damage to Catholic Church property 
by earthquake and fire will exceed six million 
dollars. 

Four Roman cardinals dined with Ambas- 
sador White in Rome last week at a dinner 
given in honor of Archbishop Ireland. Mr. 
White being accredited to the Quirinal—or 
the Italian State—this concession, the first 
since the fall of the temporal power of the 
pope, takes on some significance. 


Ohio is to have a state convention May 1, at 
Columbus, of those clergymen and laymen in- 
terested in preserving the Lord’s Day as a 
day of rest. The movement has back of it a 
feeling that the present is a time when, if 
the same vigor and organized effort can be 
breught to bear on this problem that recently 
was enlisted in the fight for a higher tax on 
saloons, much can be accomplished. 


From an interesting article on The Lutheran 
Church in New England in the Lutheran we 
learn that there are 116 organized Lutheran 
congregations in New England located in 
fifty-seven cities or towns, forty-two of which 
churches belong to the Augustana Synod, and 
only five of the entire number use the English 
tongue. The writer tells of the efforts being 
made to proseltize these German Protestants 
and the success of the efforts, but he has to 
admit that great majority of the clergy would 
seemingly rather lose Lutherans to the world, 
or to other Protestant sects, than make any 
effort to adjust themselves or their worship 
to the demand for adaptation to environment. 


From Los Angeles, Cal., comes a report of 
the Chapman campaign, after a year has 
elapsed testing its permanent results. The 
report is complied from the experiences of 
fourteen churches. During the three months 
from February to May 1905, 1,034 members 
were added, as over against 541 received dur- 
ing those months in 1904. Of these it was 
estimated that 242 would not have been re- 
ceived without the campaign. The pastors, 
in the main, commended the movement and a 
spirit of co operation among the churches was 
developed. Seattle and Denver Presbyterian 
churches also report unusually large accessions 
which they credit in part to the Chapman 
campaign. 

Church unity is in the air in South Africa as 
well as in Australia and Canada among Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians. The last 
number (March) of the South African Con- 
gregational Magazine comes to us with edi- 
torial discussion of the plan; and it makes the 
following declaration: 


We should, I think, be quite willing to do 
justice to Presbyterian theology, since it is 
now in its essence our own; to make some of 
our deacons elders, as we now do sometimes; 
to call our deacons’ meeting a session, since 
all our colored and native churches have al- 
ready their kerk-raad, and with a little per- 
suasion we might possibly be induced to des- 
ignate our district associations as presbyteries 
and oar Annual Assembly asa Synod. What’s 
in a name? The periodical indaba by any 
other name will smell as sweet. And in ex- 
change for such concessions we should only 
have to ask our Presbyterian friends to rec- 
ognize the simple fact that in this country 
they are and must be just as Congregational 
as we are, and that they must let us go on 
managing the internal affairs of our churches 
with the minimum of interference from any 
outside official authority. What is to hinder 
the settlement of a modus vivendi of this char- 
acter? . Nothing but. names and words and 
vain traditions of the fathers! 
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The Spirit of Unity in Concord 


For eight weeks this New Hampshire city 
has been stirred by a remarkable series of 
meetings planned by the pastor of the South 
Church. Representative ministers of different 
denominations were invited to speak at the 
vesper services held at five o’clock on what 
their particular denominations believed and 
stood for. All asked, except the Roman Cath- 
olics, accepted the invitation cordially and 
took part in a spirit of genuine fraternity. 
These denominations were represented: Meth- 
odists, Adventists, Unitarians, Free Bap- 
tists, Universalists, Congregationalists, Epis- 
copalians and Baptists, in that order. The 
Episcopalians were represented by the Bishop 
Coadjutor of New Hampshire and the Univer- 
salists by the editor of their denominational 
paper, owing to the illness of the local Uni- 
versalist pastor. 

After a brief devotional service of prayer 
and song each speaker was allowed thirty 
minutes, and spoke to the directly personal 
theme, ‘‘ Why I am so and so.” The addresses 
were of a uniformly high order, sometimes 
sparkling with wit and humor, sometimes 
argumentative, but always informing, suggest- 
ive, and never controversial. All the speakers 
were positive and affirmative yet generous and 
courteous to those who disagreed with them. 
A broad charity went side by side with candor; 
and altogether it was as good an exhibition cf 
pulpit reciprocity and practical unity as one 
could wish to see. 

The results were patent and immediate. 
The largest congregations that Concord has 
ever seen for so long a series of meetings—so 
the older ones declare—gathered week after 
week. The interest did not seem to abate, 
but Sunday after Sunday the large andito- 
rium was taxed to its fullest seating capacity. 
People who came first out of curiosity con- 
tinued to come out of genuine interest. The 
spirit of fairness that seemed to animate the 
speakers was transferred to the audience, ynd 
it was evident that the arguments presented 
were being carefully weighed. The subjects, 
moreover, were not dropped at the church 
door, but taken to home and store and office 
and freely commented upon during the week. 

It has been a deep, quiet work. Doubtless 
some have been confused by the various 
presentations, but many more have a better 
understanding of denominational belief and 
polity than they have ever had before. There 
has been a wide sowing of denominational 
theology and consequently an uprising of the 
average Christian intelligence. The really 
beautiful part of the whole thing has been 
the «xceedingly apparent dictum that ‘‘ our 
agreements are really greater than our differ- 
ences.”’ 

It is hard to come at the full value of any 
such movement, either appreciatively or de- 
rogatively; but one woman, whose position 
allows her to feel the public pulse, said volun- 
tarily to the writer, ‘‘I think this winter has 
been the spiritual high-water mark for our 
city.’’ Probably others would not agree with 
her. But why not call a growing good fellow- 
ship and a better mutual understanding one 
form of a revival? Doesn’t the Spirit blow 
where it listeth? Could these meetings have 
been held twenty-five years ago? VERITAS. 





Presbyterian Bicentennial 


After a week with Benjamin Franklin staid 
Philadelphians have been giving their atten- 
tion to the beginnings of Presbyterianism in 
this country. The first Presbyterian church 
in this city was formed in 1698. This church 
with five others in this general region united 
to form a presbytery in 1706. Rev. Jedediah 
Andrews was pastor of the Philadelphia church 
and a member of the presbytery. This body, 
though called a presbytery differed little from 
a Congregational conference of churches, Mr. 
Andrews was a Congregationalist during his 
nearly fifty years’ ministry in that church. 
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Under the influence of Mr. Makemie, father 
of Presbyterianism in this country, the pres- 
bytery was organized upon a basis that suited 
Mr. Andrews and his friends. They said: 
** We will accept the name of presbytery, pro- 
vided the body when formed shall assume no 
authority over the churches. We do not care 
for the name, but we do care for the freedom 
of the churches.” 

For twenty years the presbytery had no 
written constitution nor any prescribed form 
of discipline. When the Westminster Confes- 
sion was adopted in 1729, it was put in such 
form as, in the language of Dr. Green, “‘ left 
nothing of Presbyterianism but the name.”’ 
In the adopting act they say, ‘‘ We do utterly 
disclaim all legislative power and authority 
over the churches.” For some years after the 
Westminster standards were adopted, it was 
understood that they were not to be regarded 
as compulsory and might be disregarded by 
any that did not choose to accept them. 

J. 2. 


Withdrawal of Professor 
Walker 


The resignation of Rev. Prof. Charles 8. Walker 
from the faculty of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College is an event sure to be of interest to many 
readers of The Congregationalist. For nearly 
twenty years, or more than half the life of the 
institution, Dr. Walker has been identified with its 
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PROF. CHARLES 8S. WALKER 


affairs as professor of political science, chaplain of 
the college and secretary of the faculty. He has 
had the conduct of morning “ chapel” and also of 
the Sunday church service, until that exercise was 
discontinued some three years ago. Thus as 
teacher, administrator and preacher Professor 
Walker has wrought upon the college and a host 
of students now scattered over the world. 

As preparation for this many-sided work there is 
a record of school days in Cincinnati and in New 
York State; a start in business broken off for army 
life in 1864; a college course divided between Ma- 
rietta and Yale; seminary days at Yale; pastorates 
at Darien, Ct, Huntington, W. Va., Holyoke and 
South Amherst, Mass.; and graduate study in phi- 
losopby at Amherst College during this last pas- 
torate. 

During these years of labor at the college Dr. 
Walker has found time to interest himself in all 
that makes for the best life of Amherst and of this 
valley. His nameis linked with the institution of its 
public, social and religious affairs; in many of them 
he has been a recognized leader ; the village church 
of Amherst owes much to his wise counsel and gen- 
erous service. His withdrawal from the college 
leaves him free, while in full vigor of life, to lecture 
and to preach: our churches will find in him an ex- 
cellent supply. W. E. 8. 





I believe the real religious life, after which 
every one should seek, is to ba one with God, 
and we can only do or become that by fiading 
out the laws of God and putting ourselves as 
one with him. The minute we get the inner 
life, the heart right, that minute all difficulties 
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disappear, and we will become strong in the 
parts wherein we were weak and all else will 
be made simple and clear and plain.— Booker 
T. Washington. 





Current Evangelism 


Meetings in Stoughton, Mass. 


First Church, Rev. Thomas Bicknell, pastor, held 
a series of evangelistic meetings during Passion 
Week, which were the culmination of earnest prep- 
aration. To this end all the departments of the 
church—separately and unitedly—devoted them- 
selves in prayer and consecration. A large corp 
of workers was detailed to visit nearly every home 
in the congregation. There was liberal advertising 
in papers and by circulars. A special chorus was 
drilled. A Mothers’ Association of about sixty 
members used every effort to bring all who should 
be interested into touch with the spirit of the move- 
ment. 

Rev. Alan Hudson of Brockton opened the serv- 
ices with fervor and helpfulness, speaking on The 
Value of Christian Influence. Tuesday night, Rev. 
Charles E. Beals of Cambridge preached a sermon 
uplifting and convincing. On the first two nights 
the main aim was to quicken church members and 
arouse Christian workers. 

During the rest of the week, meetings were con- 
ducted by Rev. D. A. MacPhie, assistant secretary 
of the New England Evangelistic Association. His 
was direct, persuasive talk about sin, pardon and 
eternal life. All his words were earnest, some se- 
vere; but he spoke with tenderness that won many 
to take a stand for Christ. 

There were special meetings for men; for women ; 
for children between twelve and eighteen. Mr. 
MacPhie has the enviable gift of making every one 
feel that he sees in him something good, worth 
loving and saving. 

At the first two meetings, Miss Jennie Shepard- 
son, soloist and harpist, sang sweetly and impres- 
sively. During the rest of the services, Mr. J. L. 
Estey conducted the music. His clear, soulful 
voice held the audiences with its fervor and in- 
spiration. 

About fifty expressed the purpose to live for 
Christ. Many are in a thoughtful mood, and the 
work is still progressing. 

Much gratitude is felt to the evangelists who 
wrought so well and have left only helpful con- 
ditions behind. ... 5. 


Mr. Lyon at Northfield, Minn. 


The most extensive and fruitful revival that ever 
visited this place has accompanied the labors of 
Rev. M. H. Lyon, the evangelist, and his singer, 
Mr. James Patterson, in a four weeks’ series of 
meetings, closing April 15. Northfield has but 
3,500 people, but a temporary tabernacle, seating 
1,400, was filled day after day and night after 
night, for nearly sixty services, and at times held 
1,500-1,600. The movement was undertaken by 
the Baptist, Methodist, Moravian and Congrega- 
tional churches, but it soon won the approval aud 
commendation of all the rest, including the Episco- 
pal and the Catholic, and all were included in the 
list of the churches for which the converts ex- 
pressed a preference. Those ready to accept Christ 
and commit themselves fully to his service were 
invited to come forward, give Mr. Lyon their hand 
as a token of their new purpose and sign a formal 
covenant with Christ. Between five and six hun- 
dred signed these cards, but many others must be 
counted as converts, who, for certain reasons, did 
not go forward. There was also, of course, a won- 
derful quickening of spiritual life among professed 
Christians, and an unprecented awakening of zeal 
in personal service. 

Two collateral effects of the revival came out at 
the closing meeting on the evening of Easter Sun- 
day. One was a call upon the absentees from 
churches elsewhere to come forward and sign c..rds, 
stating where their membership is held. Many 
responded, and some who have had “their religion 
in their trunks” will become identified with local 
churches. The other was the arousing of a strong 
anti-saloon sentiment, culminating in a rising vote 
of the great audience, pledging what must have 
been nearly one-half of the population of the city, 
to an effort to oust the traffic. It was a significant 
stroke and has carried consternation into the ene- 
my’s camp. G. H. 





At the request of Emperor William of Ger- 
many, Irving R. Wiles is painting a portrait 
of President Roosevelt which is to be hung on 
the walls of the University of Berlin. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Readers’ Forum 
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To that end, brief 


voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


The Proposed Reorganization of Our 
Home Missionary Society 


Among the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Five to our Congregational Home 
Missionary Society is one that the method of 
apportionment of home mission funds be that 
known as the Illinois Plan. 

Iam not sure whether this recommendation 
is to be considered at Oak Park in discussing 
the proposed amendments to the society’s con- 
stitution; but I should like to suggest that it 
is too important a matter to stand as the 
policy of the reorganized society just because 
some fifty persons voted for it at Springfield 
last year as a part of a plan which, as a whole, 
they approved. 

One principal weakness in the in many re- 
spects admirable plan of the committee seems to 
be that, in their eagerness to adjust the national 
and state organizations to each other, they 
have left the churches pretty much out of 
account. So here, the Illinois Plan practically 
takes the decision as to whether a church’s 
gifts shall go to the work in its own state or 
to the national work out of the hands of the 
Church altogether. It is true that a formal 
exception is made ‘‘ where moneys or bequests 
are so definitely restricted by the donors to 
the work of either society that they cannot be 
apportioned ”’; but this is at once vitiated for 
all gifts except bequests of $4,000, or more, by 
the provision that, despite such restriction on 
the part of the donor, these gifts shall all 
be counted in the reckoning of the percentage 
agreed upon by the societies themselves— 
namely, eighty per cent. for home work and 
twenty per cent. for work outside the state. 

In many of our churches two offerings are 
taken annually, one for the state and one for 
the national work. This leaves the decision 
as to what their gifts should be used for where 
it belongs—with the givers. And if all our 
churches would follow this plan it is difficult 
to see how any dispute could arise as to 
apportionment of offerings. Certainly that 
personal and vital interest, which after all 
is worth so much more in a revival of mission- 
ary giving than any mechanical device, is not 
likely to be increased by assigning the disposal 
of our churches’ benevolent offerings for home 
missions to a body in whose decisions they 
have not even direct representation. 

One wonders, too, why this right to say 
where one’s gifts should be spent should be 
guarded for those churches or individuals 
whose privilege it is to give $4,000, or more, 
and yet denied to those who must give less. 
Suppose a man should say to his pastor, ‘*I 
want to give $100 to our Home Missionary 
Society to be used for its work in Cuba.” 
The pastor would have to reply: ‘“‘I am sorry, 
but under the new plan of our national so- 
ciety, you can’t do that. They will take your 
$100 and make a note of the fact that you 
would like to have it go to Cuba; but, all the 
same, before the year is out, they will take 
back as much as they think they need of it, 
for the work here in Connecticut. If you 
want it to be clear gain for Cuba, you mustn’t 
give it to our C. H. M.S.” 

The committee say that churches in some 
states have been given to understand that all 
increase of gifts to the state society above the 
schedule inures to the benefit of the national 
society, and they have recommended that this 
be stopped, and that all moneys received above 
an agreed amount hereafter go to a state for 
expenditure within the state itself if it so de 
sires. But there are other churches that have 
had precisely the opposite experience. One 
church, for example, which was giving, 
through a city mission am ng foreigners, far 


more to state than to national work, was 
told by a former secretary of the state society 
that if the amount sent to the national so- 
ciety’s treasury were not sent in part or in 
whole to the state society, in addition to the 
smaller offering the church did annually send 
to the state society, at the end of the year the 
money would, nevertheless, come back into 
the state treasury under the compact which, 
like the Illinois agreement, provided for a 
certain percentage for state work. If I am 
not mistaken, the new plan offers no relief 
whatever from these intolerable conditions 
when they fall on this side of the line. It 
even takes away, apparently, through the 
above quoted provision allowiag funds over 
and above an agreed amount to go to state 
work, the one provision in the Illinois plan 
that looks in the other direction, namely, that 
which provides that sums over a total of 
$22,000 should not be divided, but should go 
wholly to the C. H. M.S. 

All this seems to me to suggest further that 
this whole plan of reorganization has not 
been fully considered outside of the commit- 
tee, as it deserves to be when so sweeping 
changes are involved. I met recently eleven 
Congregational pastors here in Connecticut. 
Without letting my own opinion be known, I 
asked them separately their estimate of the 
new plan. One was in favor, four were 
against, while six said they knew nothing 
about it in detail, not enough to have any 
opinion. These may or may not have been 
typical men in this respect, but such a fact, 
together with the conditions under which the 
Springfield meeting was held, suggests at 
least that the meeting at Oak Park ought to 
look twice before it leaps into a plan that may 
separate our churches a degree farther from 
those men out in Idaho and Montana who, as 
Dr. Patton told usin The Congregationalist a 
while ago, already feel that we have sent 
them out there only to desert them, and leave 
us a little more isolated and selfish than we 
are already. GERALD H. BEARD. 


The Kind of Immortality to Preach 


Your recent articles on Immortality were 
good reading, as also the discussion upon the 
need of new emphasis upon this doctrine in 
modern preaching. No theme has so trans- 
formed the Church or given so noble and 
deathless an impulse to righteousness as faith 
in the possibility of Eternal Life. 

But is it not significant that all these aspira- 
tions appeal to the disciples of Christ? The 
New Testament rings its melodious changes 
upon the fact that believers shall have experi- 
ence “‘of that new life when sin shall be no 
more!” 

If the pendulum is to swing far back and we 
are to preach Immortality with renewed em- 
phasis, is it to be universal and “essential” 
immortality, with its problems insoluble upon 
the basis of a just and omnipotent—not to say 
loving—God: or may we speak the blessed 
positivism of New Testament faith that “‘the 
gift of God is eternal life’’ and that “ whoso- 
ever believeth in him shall not perish but have 
everlasting life?” 

Whence first came the belief in the essential 
immortality of the race does not appear, but 
it seems to be born of intuition or philosophy 
rather than of Scripture. And does it not 
involve a blot upon the universe which a true 
conception of God would demand should be 
either cured or cleansed! Erasure, total and 
absolute, would be more merciful—and more 
consistent. 

Old theologians and artists loved to linger 
upon pictures of hot pincers and boiling caul- 





drons, to saare the timid into piety; not so 
the New Testament. Both Johannean and 
Pauline texts gleam with the promise of eter- 
nal life for the believer and linger not upon 
the horrors of any lurid background of eternal 
woe. Even the synoptic Gospels turn quickly 
away and gaze long into realms of glory. 

Is anything which is really valuable as an 
incentive omitted when we accept literally the 
mass of Scripture which seems to project 
immortality as an achievement, secured by 
the disciple but otherwise unattained? Does 
not every positive inducement to be good re- 
main, that we may live forever, since ‘‘he 
that hath the Son of God hath the life; and 
he that hath not the Son of God hath not the 
life.” 

This is a positive inspiration—for when one 
achieves the Christ-life in its divine quality, 
he has immortality which is the essence of 
God. ‘‘Partaker of the divine nature,’ he 
becomes also, as God is, immortal. 

This seems a glorious, merciful, inspiring 
ideal. Failing to attain it—like the abortive 
germ of other millions—he gradually disap- 
pears, mortal because failing to fulfil the con- 
ditions of a blessed immortality. Is this not 
Scriptural? LEAVITT H. HALLOCE. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Calls 
ANDRESS, JOHN H., Chadron, Neb., to Weeping 
Water. Accepts. 
BEDDOES, ARTHUR E., Minooka, IIL, to Plainfield. 


Accepts. 

BLANCHARD, JOHN L., Le'Mars, [o., to Irving 
Place and Grove Chs., Pueblo, Col. 

BusH, HARvVEy S., Port Huron, Mich., to Con- 
stantine. Accepts. 

CARROLL, CHAS. W., Hough Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O., 
to First Ch., Toledo. 

CLARKE, CuHaAs. F., Cheney, Wn., to Green Lake. 

Davis, C. WESLEY (U. B.), Central Lake, Mich., 
to Alamo. Accepts. 

Drew, CHAS. E , Danville, Io., to Strawberry Point. 

GIBSON, Rev. Mr., to United Congregational and 
Baptist Chs., Rockford, Mich. Accepts. 


Continued on page 662. 








Home Made 


Have your cake, muffins, 
and tea biscuit home-made. 
They will be fresher, cleaner, 
more tasty and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder helps 
the house-wife to produce at 
home,quickly and economical- 
ly, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted 
layer-cake, crisp cookies, crul- 
lers, crusts and muffins, with 
which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or 
grocery does not compare. 

Royal is the greatest of bake- 
day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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HARVEY, JASPER P., formerly of Columbia, Ct , to 
Chester, Mass. Accepts. 

Hinps, JOHN M., Yale Sem., to Second Ch., Nor- 
folk, Neb. Accepts. 

LESHER, EVERETT, Spring Valley, Minn., to Owa- 
tonna. Accepts. 

MAHONE, LUTHER D., after three months’ service, 
to the permanent pastorate at North Yakima, 
Wn. 

McCorp, JOHN D., Gowrie, Io., to Lake City. Ac- 
cepts. 
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y” STRENGTH OF i ! 
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‘‘Another week 
gone—”’ 


and the little family in your cheerful 
home is still unprotected from the 
trials of financial stress if you should 
be suddenly taken away. 

Save them that trial. Save a little 
money which now goes for inciden- 
tals, and let it build a barrier wall 
against the attacks of want, when 
such protection is most needed. 


The Prudential 


can help you build that wall. It is 
no idle catch phrase that has insepar- 
ably linked the Prudential name with 
the Rock of Gibraltar. It as the 
strength of Gibraltar, and you may 
well use its resources, its solidity, its 
liberal terms of insurance to safe 
guard the financial welfare of your 
family. 

Another week has begun. Write 
to-day for circular, ‘‘How Can I 
Invest One Hundred Dollars per 
Year to the Best Advantage ?” 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 
Dept. 59. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 


President Newark, N. J. 
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Moxik, CHAs. H, Walnut Grove, Minn., to Ma- 
zeppa. Accepts. 

RAEBURN, GEO. W., Eaton, N. Y., to Grand Is- 
land. Accepts 

RICHARDS, THOs. C., First Ch., Torrington, Ct., ac- 
cepts callto Warren, Mass., to begin July 1. 

RUMBALL, EDWIN A., recently from England, to 
Waterford, Me. Accepts. 

SHALSTROM, L. A., Minneapolis, Minn., to Fosston. 


Accepts. 

SHARP, JOHN, Henrietta, N. Y., to Wilmington. 
Accepts. 

VAN HoRN, O B. (M. E), to Otsego, Mich. Ac- 
cepts. 


WELLWOOD, SAm’L D., Bancroft, Mich., to Lodi, O. 
Accepts, beginning June 24. 

Wiery, Horace §., Kellogg, Ida., to Tyndall, 8. D. 
Accepts. 


Resignations 


| ANDRUS, J. CowLEs, Enfield, Mass., to take effect 


Sept. 1. 

CALLECOD, H. MATTHEW, Williston, N. D. 

DAVIS, C. WESLEY (U. B ), Central Lake, Mich. 

DREW, CHAS. E., Danville, Io. 

HALLOCK, LEAVITT H., Plymouth Ch., Minneap- 
olis, Mion., to take effect Nov. 1, 1907, after a 
nine years’ pastorate. 

HAZEN, FRANK W., asst. pastor of First Ch., 
Meriden, Ct. 

HURLESS, PARKER, De Pue, Ill. 

LESHER, EVERETT, Spring Valley, Minn. 

McCoRD, JOHN D., Gowrie, lo. 

NOBLE, EDWIN L., Second Ch., Biddeford, Me., to 
take effect Sept. 30 

PERRY, TRUEMAN S., Waterford, Me., after eight 
years, on account of health. 

RICHARDS, TuHOs. C., First Ch., Torrington, Ct., to 
take effect June 30, after seven years’ service. 

Ross, Wo., High St. Ch., Portland, Me., to take 
effect Oct. 23. 

SEYMOUR, EpDw. P., Charlemont, Mass. 

WELLWOOD, SAm’L D., Bancroft, Mich. 


Dismissions 


ATKINS, G. GLENN, First Ch, Burlington, Vt., 
April 24. 
HELMING, Oscar C., Nutley, N. J., April 23. 


Personals 


SEYMOUR, EpDw. P., who has resigned at Charle- 
mont, Mass., will with Mrs. Seymour aid in the 
tent work in Berkshire and Franklin Counties, in 
which they have aided very helpfully for three 
summers. 

WHITING, LYMAN, the veteran pastor at E. Charle- 
mont, Mass., has now been wholly disabled by 
rheumatism for many weeks. He entered his 
89th year April 28. ; 


American Board Personals 
APPOINTMENTS 
REYNOLDS, Miss MARY, Peking, China, appointed 
April 18, 1906, to the Foochow Mission, service 


to begin from the time of her marriage to Mr. 
George M. Newell of Foochow. 


COMMISSIONED FOR SERVICE 


FOwWLE, Miss MARY CAROLYN, at Woburn, Mass., 
April 20, to the Western Turkey Mission, to be 
stationed at Adabazar. 


ARRIVALS 


Hoprin, Miss JESSIE R., of Micronesia, arrived at 
San Francisco March 13. 


ARRIVALS ABROAD 


Howk, Miss ANNIE L. and GORDON, Miss FLoR- 
ENCE M., at Kobe, Japan, March 21. 


DEPARTURES 


MAXWELL, Rev. and Mrs. CHAS. H., from Boston, 
April 18, under appointment to the Zulu Mission, 
South Africa. 


Continued on page 663. 








FOR TORPID LIVER 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- 
stipation, sick headache and malaria. 
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IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me. and 1 will send 
you free atrial package of a simp e remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 yearsstanding. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test without spending acent. Address: 








hn A. Smith, Dept. 25 ‘ 
306-308 Broadway, : jlwaukee, Wis. 
Wants 





hendé 


Notices under this g, not g five lines (eight 
yrs to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 





lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted, Girl for general housework in a smalb 
family. Apply to 0. W. Nelson, Warren Road, South 
Framingham, Mass. 


For Sale, farms and residences of every description. 
A large list from which to select; good towns. A. J. 
Gilmore, Holliston, Mass. 


Positions paying $1,000-85,000 now open for Sales- 
men, Executive, Ulerical and Technical men; write for 
booklet. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Wanted, position as solicitor or collector by a man 
who bas had an extensive experience. Satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address H. D.J.,18,care The Goode ctionatter, 
Boston, Mass. 


For Sale, eighty settees, with cushions, seating five 
each. Suitable for chapel or hall. All ora portion of 
these to one party. Address W., Room 602,14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pretty Cottage, mia “age? furnished, eight rooms ; 
Pine Grove; Niantic, Cc. $100 for the season—five 
months. Boating bathing, fishing. Address Mr. D. A. 
Crocker, Niantic, bt. 





Furnished Cottage, ten rooms, shed, cellar, town 
water; ocean view three sides, to let for season, $200. 
Address owner, M. E. Thaliheimer, Avondale, Cincin- 
nati, O., or Mrs. H. Tuttle, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


A Gentleman going South wishes to sell riding boots, 
size 64, and two pair riding breeches; also hockey shoes, 
size 6 UC, with skates attached. All in excellent condi- 
tion; will sell at great b Address K., 18, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, an energetic poune man of Christian prin- 
ciples, fond of horticulture, and desiring to get into it 
immediately heart and hand, ee good at accounts, 
may write to me for aed ge ng references. Ad- 
dress * H,’’ 3 Park Street, Norwalk, Ct. 


Everrest Farm, in lovely Bridgton, Me., opens 
the fourth season June 15th. Fronting mountain and 
lake. Fresh vegetables, cream, milk, eggs; very, long 
distance telephone. Terms $5 to 87 per week. R.F.D.1. 
References given. Geo. W. Rounds, Proprietor. 


Wampanoag Camp, 2 summer camping school for 
boys on the shores of ke Phillip, combining the ad- 
vantages and pleasures of Tutoring, Swimming, Camp- 
ing and Tramping, limited to 10 boys. Address all com- 
munications to D. M. Brewster, Sandown, N. H. 


© ing in Well t Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The ppeapenee wae season. 
Two limited es of Jadies and emen. Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


For Sale or to Bent, Hawkes Cottage, seven 
rooms, furnished, Bear Island, Lake Winnepesaukee ; 
under large pines, near steamboat ys Good water, 
fine scenery, good boating, fishing and bathing. Inquire 
of Rev. Albert S. Hawkes, Wilson, Ct. 





Wanted, Ladies everywhere to send for Ufford’s 
New Wonderful 12 Section Illustrated Linen Covered 
Extension Dress Form. ted to please ; fits every 
lady. Smart dressmakers are finding them invaluable, 
if somewhat costly. The Materials used the Reason. 
Ufford & Son, 29 Temple Place, Boston. 


Furnished House in Sharon, Mass. Centrally lo- 
cated, very accessible to Boston, house of six rooms and 
bath, with modern improvements, all in first-class con- 
dition. Will be rented by the month or season, as pre- 
ferred. Address S.,14,care The Congregationalst, S- 
ton, Mass. 


Europe. Few more to join C. E. party to Geneva Con- 
vention, Holland, Germany, Switze:land, Italy. Re 
by Mediterranean steamer via Gibraltar and Azores; 
50 days’ tour for $215, all fares and board. Cheapest 
rates yet high-toned party. Address Rev. H. Martin 
Kellogg, Ekonk, Ct. 


“A Quiet Talk about Higher Criticism and 
the Bible,” by Rev. E. H. Byington, a simple, clear 
statement in every-day language, printed in pamphlet 
form for those not understanding exactly what Higher 
Criticism is, and for those troubled about it. Order, 10 
cents a copy, of Enterprise Publishing Co., 100 Cabot 
Street, Beverly, Mass. 








Cut off that cough with 















’s Expectorant 








mae 6860s and prevent pneumonia, 
bronchitis and consumption. 
The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 
Medicine for 75 years. — 





Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 
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NEW PULLMAN SERVICE TO MONTREAL.—The 
Rutland Railroad (New York Central Lines) com- 
mencing Monday, April 30, will operate a Pullman 
Buffet Parlor Car without change between Boston 
and Montreal on thé “Green Mountain Flyer” 
leaving Boston at 10.45 A. mM. and Montreal at 
8 50 A. M., daily except Sunday. Pullman Sleeping 
Cars are also run without change on trains leaving 
Boston at 7.25 p.m and Montreal 7.10 Pp. M. every 
day. The Rutland Route is the shortest to Burling- 
ton and Montreal, and the scenic attractiveness of 
the line through the Green Mountains of Vermont 
and across the Islands of Lake Champlain will 
make the new service very popular with travelers. 
Tickets and Pullman reservations at office, 298 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Boston & ALBANY SUMMER HOMES —The Bos: 
ton & Albany Railroad is anticipating the coming 
vacation season with a handsome folder giving the 
location of summer homes on their line. The pam. 
phiet is attractively illustrated with large half-tone 
cuts, printed in an artistic brown tint. Special at- 
tention is given to the Berkshire hills, and three- 
quarters of the book deals with the natural beauty 
of that section of Massachusetts In addition at- 
tention is given to the resorts on the Boston & 
Albany lines in Hampden and western Worcester 
counties. A set of tables in the center of the book- 
let calls attention to the stage connections with the 
railroad and give lists of summer homes and ho- 
tels located in the various towns. At the close the 
little descriptive article, “‘A Railroad Idyl,” writ 
ten and illustrated by Herbert W. Taylor, is repro- 
duced. Copies of the folders may be secured at 
the principal ticket offices or upon application to 
A. 8. Hanson, general passenger agent, at Boston. 
The publications will be useful to vacation seekers 
in this section of New England. 


SUMMER SUITS 


Made to Order $4 to $95 


Our Fashion Book 
and Samples Cost 
You Nothing 


but the little trouble it 
takes to mail us your re- 
quest. And think what 
@ lot of trouble that 
little trouble will save 
you: tiresome and dis- 
appointing shopping 
trips, wearisome fittings 
at your dressmaker’s, ex- 
asperating delays and 
uncertain results. 


We Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 


Choose from our Fash- 
ion Book any design you 
like from the 18% ilius- 
trated New York 
Styles; select what- 
ever fabric you fancy 
from our large assort- 
ment of samples. We 
will make the garment 
to order according to 
your persoral require- 
ments, and guarautee to 
fit you perfectly and 
please you in every par- 
ticular. 

If, after receiving 
the garment, you are 
dissatisfied, you may 
return it, and we will 
refund your money. 














SHIRT-WAIST SUITS $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS ‘ $9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS... ° $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS $3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS . P $9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS P ‘i $8.00 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS $5.75 to $15 


We Make All These Garments To Order Only— 
Not Ready-Made 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U.S., which means a big saving to you. 

t 4 t of the U.&., 
We Send Free tiw"'s immer Book of 
New York Fashions, showing the latest styles 
and containing simple directions for taking meas- 


urements correctly; also a large assortment of 
Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TODAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est.18 Years 














It will serve the interests of all concerned if, in 
correspondenc ggested by announcements in our 


ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in 7he Congregationalist. 
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Material Gain 


DERBY, CT., Rev. R. M. Houghton, new pastor. Ad- 
dition to the vestry, with fine memorial window 
in memory of Eildon W. Parmelee, a former Sun- 
day school superintendent; facilities for Sunday 
school and other meetings largely increased; 
cost about $1,500; improvements largely owing 
to untiring effort of the late pastor, Rev. Hugh 
MacCallum, Ladies’ Aid Society and gifts of 
friends. 

EDGARTON, Wis, Rev. L. A. Parr. New Sunday 
school rooms added at cost of $2,500, nearly cov- 
ered by pledges. Plans adopted for renovation of 
church interior. Pastor begins his fourth year 
here with increase in salary of $200. 


Dedications 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., First Presbyterian, Rev. G. B. 
Spalding. Third edifice, April 29, with sermon 
by Dr. M. W. Stryker. 


Bequests 


CLAFLIN, CuHAs. L., Hopkinton, Mass. To Congre- 
gational Church of Hopkinton $2,500, to be held 
in trust, to be known as the Ann Maria Claflin 
fund, in memory of his mother. 

DICKERMAN, Mrs. JERRY E., of Newport, Vt. To 
Congregational churches at Derby, West Charles- 
ton and Newport each $5,000, to be known as the 
Dickerman fund, income only to be used for sup- 
port of preaching. Newport church gets $5,000 
more if it adopts plan of free seats. Ladies’ Aid 
Society, Newport, $1,000; C. H. M. 8., $4,000; 
American Board, $2,000 and Kurn Hattin Homes 
for Boys at Westminster, Vt., $3,000. 

DROWN, Mrs. SUSAN MARy, Melrose, Mass. To 
Orthodox Cong. Church, Melrose, and First Cong. 
Church, Rockport, Mass., $300 each. 

SPENCER, ELIZABETH L., Patchogue, L. I. To 
Congregational Church and St. Michael’s Church, 
both of Naugatuck, Ct., $2,000 each; to Water- 
bury hospital, to endow bed for Naugatuck 
citizens, $5,000. 


Gifts 
MEXxIco City, MEx.—Individual communion serv- 


ice, including 72 cups, from lady member of con- 
gregation. 


Clubs 
APRIL MEETINGS 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY, at Chicopee, Mass. Rev. 
Ernest H. Abbott, associate editor of Outlook, on 
Aspects of Social Christianity. 

LOWELL, MAss. Dr. F. E. Emrich on The Immi- 
grant as an Important Material Factor in State 
and Nation; Mrs. W. B. D. Gray on The Romance 
of the New Civilization in the Great Northwest. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Pres. W. J. Tucker on The 
Reserve Forces of Puritanism. 


Anniversaries 


BURLINGTON, Io. 60th of the pastorate of Dr. 
Wm. Salter, member of the lowa Band; observed 
with public reception in church parlors the after- 
noon and evening of April 27. 

LOWELL, MAss., Eliot, Rev. E. V. Bigelow. 75th 
of Sunday school, celebrated with addresses by 
Rev. Geo. Morss, a former member, by Dr. J. M. 
Greene, pastor emeritus, and a history of the school 
read by Deacon Chas. F. Flemipgs. 


Churches Incorporated 


SPENCER, MAss., Rev. E. G. Zellars. Church build- 
ing and contents, with interest in common and 
training ground, legally transferred from parish 
to church, on payment of $1 by the latter. 


Casualty 


JERSEY City, N.J., Waverly, Rev. H. A. M. Br ggs. 
Easter sermon interrupted by landslide. Finding 
that the cave-in was 400 feet below building, 
preaching was resumed without excitement. 








DISFIGURED FOR LIFE 
Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands 
Afflicted with Unsightly 
Skin Humors 

Do you realize what this disfiguration means to 
sensitive people? It means isolation, seclusion. 
It isa bar to social and business success. Do you 
wonder that despair seizes upon these sufferers 
when doctors fail, standard remedies fail, and nos- 
trums prove worse than useless? Blood and skin 
humors are most obstinate to cure or even relieve. 
It is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but quite 
another to do so. The Cuticura Remedies (consist- 
ing of Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, Cuticura 
Ointment to heal the skin, and Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills to purify the blood), have earned the right to 
be called the Skin Cures, because for years they 

have met with most remarkable success. 
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After 32 Years at the Corner 
of Franklin and Federal Streets 
Now at 33 Franklin, cor. Hawley 


(Near Washington and Summer Streets) 











By steamship “ Bretagne” from Havre, 
the “ Saxonia” from Liverpool and the 
“ Bethania” from Hamburg we have 
just landed importations of novelties in 
Crockery, China and Glass. Also Stock 
Patterns of Dinner Ware, which can 
be readily matched for years to come, 
an advantage appreciated by experi- 
enced housekeepers. 

Intending purchasers will find every- 
thing in this line on the several floors, 
from the ordinary values to the costly 
designs in sets or parts of sets, as 
required. 

New designs of Cut Glass. Products 
of the best American and Foreign mak- 
ers. ‘This department is on the second 
floor. 

All prices marked in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold if we know it. 


China, Crockery and Glass 


(10 fleors) 


at their new store, 33 Franklin Street 





THREE FAST TRAINS 


There are three trains leaving Boston daily 
for St. Louis, Chicago and other points West 
that are not excelled in equipment or char- 
acter of service in all New England. 


The “PITTSBURG AND CHICAGO 
SPECIAL,’’ via Lake Shore, leaving Boston 
10.45 a.m., due Chicago next day at noon, 
Pittsburg 6.35 a.m., carries Baffet, Smoking 
and Library Car, equipped with Bathroom, 
Barber a and Booklovers’ Library, Draw- 
ing-Room Sleepers, and affords unexcelled 
Dining Car service en route. 


The ‘‘ WOLVERINE,”’ via Michigan Central 
(Niagara Falls Route), leaving Boston 2 p.m, 
due Chicago 3 o’elock next day. St. Louis 
9.45 p. m., is similarly equipped and service 
is of the same h‘gh order. {t depends only 
on the hour one wishes to leave or arrive, 
as to which is the better service. 


The ‘‘ PACIFIC EXPRESS ’’ leaves 8 p. m. 
daily, dus St. Louis 7.10; Chicago 7.30, sec- 
ond morning, with but one change of Sleepers, 
viz , at Buffalo at noon. Dioing Cars en route. 

Additional trains leave Boston 5.00, 8 30, 
10 15 a. m.; 332, 6.02 and 11.35 p. m. over 


BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


through the BERKSHIRE HILLS, thence 
NEW YORK CENTRAL through the famous 
Mohawk Valley. 

For descriptive literature, call on or address 
R. M. Harris, 366 Washington street, Boston. 


A. 8S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 

















40-day tour to World’s C. E. Con- 
EUROPE vention, Geneva. Several other 

low cost tours. Avplv at once. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 





DAHLIA 100 finest new and selected varieties. 
s Dozen our selection, 75c. Best large flow- 
ering Gladioli, mixed colors, 25c. postpaid. Catalog free. 
Adams Supply Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Low RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND RETURN VIA 
NICKEL PLATE Roap.—Tickets on sale daily-April 
24 to May 4. Good return limit and stopover 
privileges. Before arranging for your trip write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Christ and Sickness 


(Y. P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 13-19. Christ’s Life. V. Les- 
sons from his Miracles of Healing. Matt. 
9: 27-34; 25: 31-40. 

A physician of necessity. Even the books 
appearing today which deal with Jesus as if 
he were just a man and nothing more admit 
that he cured sick people when on earth. 
This is a step forward from the age of skepti- 
cism which looks incredulously upon the 
entire Gospel record. This freshened confi- 
dence in him proceeds in part from a better 
understanding of his earthly life and from an 
increasing recognition of the influence of 
mind on body and the curative properties re- 
siding in a strong personality. If when a 
strong, cheery physician opens the door of 
a sick chamber the patient brightens percep- 
tibly, it must have been that when Jesus went 
up and down the streets of Capernaum and 
Jerusalem the victims of disease would have 
felt the upspringing of new life simply be- 
cause he was passing by. There was tonic in 
his very presence. No wonder that the hem 
of his garment was thought to have healing 
virtue in itself. Had he, the Son of God, 
stayed thirty-three years in this world, in 
which sickness is everywhere, without now 
and then asserting his lordship over it, he 
never could have been the complete Saviour of 
mankind. 

The difference between Jesus and other 
healers. In every age men arise who claim 
to be, and apparently are, healers. Francis 
Schlatter, ten years ago or more, captivated 
several Western communities by his healing 
arts and undoubtedly wrought wonders in 
some cases. But where is he today and 
where his fame and influence? Somehow the 
man nowadays who claims miraculous power 
over disease soon has his day and ceases to be. 
The difference between such persons and 
Jesus is world wide. They, for commercial 
reasons or because of desire for notoriety and 
relying on the possession of certain magnetic 
or hypnotic gifts, obtain a temporary control 
over men’s minds which undoubtedly reacts 
upon their bodies, but there usually their in- 
fluence ends. But the healing of disease was 
only one phase of Jesus’ many: sided activi- 
ties. He was first of all a preacher and a 
teacher of the kingdom. His cures were in- 
cidental to the discharge of his spiritual mis- 








JUST FOOD 


Nature’s Cure. 





One of the most important discoveries of 
late is the application of the right kind of food 
to rebuild the lost substances of the body, 
thrown off by the active, nervous work of 
Americans. 

Careful investigation by experts in food and 
diatetics, has brought out the fact that albu- 
men which is contained in various foods, is 
acted upon by phosphate of potash, not such 
as obtained in drug stores, but such as is found 
in certain parts of the field grains in most 
minute particles, arranged in Nature’s labora- 
tory, not man’s. 

The part of the grains containing phosphate 
of potash is used in the manufacture of Grape- 
Nuts food, therefore the active, nervous, push- 
ing brain-worker can feed the body with food 
that goes directly to the rebuilding of the 
broken-down gray matter in the brain, solar 
plexus and nerve centers all over the body, 
with the result that the individual who re- 
freshes and rebuilds the body with proper 
material of this sort, obtains a definite result, 
which he can feel and know of and which is 
apparent to his friends. 

A vigorous brain and nervous system is of 
the greatest importance to any business man 
or brain worker. 





sion. He was glad to do what seemed to him 
suitable for men’s bodies, but he wanted far 
more to kindle the divine fire in their souls. 


Christianity and disease. But Jesus per- 
formed enough cures to prove that health is 
the normal state of man and when his king- 
dom reaches its final consummation we be- 
lieve that ‘‘ sickness shall beno more.” Mean- 
while, Christians committed to Christ’s pro 
gram are bound to do everything in their 
power to overcome disease. Every man owes 
it to himself to maintain his health. Chris- 
tians, as well as worldlings, often err by 
scanting the time they should give to sleep 
and exercise and by intemperance in eating. 
Moreover, physicians and nurses are waging 
Christ’s battle as they discover new remedies 
and apply them. The sanitary experts who 
avert contagion by the use of scientific and 
systematic methods are also helping forward 
the kingdom of God, which must mean out- 
ward cleanliness as well as inward purity. 
Our religion does not stay in cloisters. It 
invades the perlieus of sin and vice. It chal- 
lenges every force that makes for the under- 
mining of the body as well as for the soul. 


The compassionate attitude desirable. And 
yet when all that modern science can do has 
been done, physical maladies will remain. 
There will, for a time at least, be on our 
streets and in some of our homes men and 
women, boys and girls and little children, too, 
whose days and nights are full of pain. The 
army of ‘‘shutins’’ is a great one. Almost 
every day witnesses the maiming of not a few 
by accident. Go through your neighborhood 
or town and think of the sick people, and if 
you are in good health ask yourself if you are 
ever moved with compassion toward them, if 
you ever visit them or send them flowers or 
books, if as you go to your work with eager 
steps your eyes are ever lifted to the chambers 
where patient sufferers dwell. It would do 
you good to visit them now and then, for the 
well need the sick as much as the sick need 
the well. The most beautiful thing about 
Jesus’ healing work to me is that he often 
took the initiative himself. He saw the blind 
man by the wayside; he saw Peter’s wife’s 
mother. Others saw them, too, but Jesus’ 
look was always the look of pity and sym- 
pathy. How can we go through this world 
blind to its woe, inert when our eyes should 
brim with tears and our hearts be warm with 
compassion? 


Rev. Simon J. Humphrey, D, D. 


Dr. S. J. Humphrey, who died at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., April 21, was well known in 
denominational circles, though for some years 
laid aside from active duties on account of age 
and infirmities. Bornin Derry, N. H., Dee. 21, 
1820, he graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1848 and from Andover in 1852. His first pas- 
torate was over the Presbyterian church in 
Newark, O., where he served for eight years, 
removing from there to the First Church in 
Beloit, Wis, in 1861. After three years’ serv- 
ice he was called to the district secretaryship 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions 
for the Interior District, with headquarters at 
Chicago, in which office he rendered efficient 
service for over twenty seven years, being 
succeeded by Rev. Dr. A. N. Hitchcock. 

Dr. Humphrey was a man of great energy, 
an impressive speaker and writer, devoting 
his whole time and thought to the interests of 
the missionary cause which he represented. 
A special feature of his work was the prep- 
aration of Missionary Papers, of which he 
issued thirty-three numbers. These were 
widely circulated, especially in the states of 
the Interior. For the last eight years Dr. 
Humphrey has been in feeble health and has 
latterly resided in Clifton Springs, though his 
home was in Oak Park, a suburb of Chicago, 
of which he was one of the early settlers. To 
the last he was profoundly interested in 
foreign missionary literature and had in mind 
plans for the preparation and dissemination of 
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such material as would promote the enterprise 
of missions. His funeral was held at Oak 
Park, Il]., April 24. Mrs. Humphrey, who sur- 
vives him, was the daughter of Prof. Ralph 
Emerson of Andover Theological Seminary. 
¥..2.' 8. 





Success is slippery standing-ground except 
for him whose feet. have been roughened by 
the thorns of failure.—Out West. 


The Man 
With the Job 


If you want to get 
above “jobs” and their 
enslaving deadness, we 
can open the door of a 
wide horizon for you, 
while you, at the same 
time, can earn more 
money than “jobs’’ pay 
by your joining the sales 
staff of Tue Lapis’ 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post. 

Don’t say “‘canvasser.”’ 
You are our salesman, 
and are respected as 
such. You represent a 
house of the highest 
class in the interest of a 
clean-cut and honorable 
proposition. The earn- 
ings are large, and the 
participations in the 
monthly and quarterly 
prizes really capital. 

We want you, if you 
are the man for us and 
we the house for you. 
We can help you if you 
will work with us. 
Write us and we’ll take 
the matter up with you 
at once. 











THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
1954-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Ty ooping-Cougt 


CROUP- 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 

and RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON,157 Queen Victoria St,, London, Eng, 
All druggists or FE. FOUGERA&CO., 90 Beekman St., N.Y. 
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From the Newton Circuit 


Central Church, Newtonville, entertained the Suf- 
folk West Conference April 18. Under the vigor- 
ous and aggressive leadership of the new pastor, 
Rev. J. T. Stocking, this church is moving steadily 
forward. A printed form of application for mem- 
bersLip is used, with good results. The First 
Church, in Newton Center, has adopted a form 
somewhat similar. The Second, in West Newton, 
reports satisfaction with the results of a thorough 
grading of the Sunday school, increasing its effi- 
ciency. 

The enterprise at Waban is fortunate in having 
secured Rev. J. B. Seabury as successor to the 
lamented Dr. Adams. This Union Church Society 
comprises people of all shades of religious belief 
and varieties of training, who unite cordially and 
form a congenial body of worshipers. The hall is 
well filled each Sunday and a permanent home will 
be required erelong. 

The Newton Highlands building approaches com- 
pletion rapidly, but may not be dedicated until 
September. The Auburndaleand Eliot Churches are 
still seeking pastors, but carry on their manifold 
activities with no apparent flagging of energy. 
Nonantum reports new interest in the work among 
the young people. 

The conference raised during the year $3,226 for 
the Congregational Church Union, or eighty-five per 
cent. of the $4,000 asked, and voted to make an 
effort to reach the $4,000 mark another year. It 
voted against the conciliar committee proposal, on 
the ground that such a committee would secure 


little if any results not now achieved by the council | 


system, and would not provide for the effective 
supervision which a smaller committee might give. 
It was also felt unwise to take so radical a step in 
changing our polity in advance of the recommenda- 
tions of the committee appointed at the Dayton 
conference on union with other denominations. 
SENEX. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, iP 
10.30 A. M. Subject, Outside Claims upon thes M nis’ 
on: speaker, Rev. Frederick H. P Page. 

OBERLIN SEMINARY ANNIVERSARIES, May 6-10. 

BosToN SUNDAY SCHOOL > > ieeaameeecinnd UNION? 
Berkeley Temple, Boston, May 7 

CLavELAMD, O, MINISTERS’ MEETING, May 7, 10.30 

Sul bject, What Is Aggressive Chelsantiy, 
speaker, Rev. L. J. Luethi. 

CONGREGATIONAL gens MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Oak 
Park, Ill., May 8-10. 

ANDOVER AND Wosurn BRANCH WOMEN’S BOARD 
MISSIONS semi-annual meeting, Methuen, May 10, 
10 a. M and 2 Pp. M. Lunch will be served ata 
moderate price. 

PACIFIC COAST 0’ acta CONGRESS, Los An- 
geles, Cal., May 16-23. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, semi-annual moet 
South Church, Campello, Brockton, Mass , May 22. 

LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE 01 International Arbitra- 
tion, May 30-June 1. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MERTING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 

py td ae CLaAss, Park Street Church, every 
Sai 2.30P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 
Oak Park, May 7-8 


New York, Homer, May 15 
Michigan. May 15-17 
Massachusetts, May 15-17 

hio, y 15-17 
Iowa, May 15-18 
Kansas. May 15-18 
South n Dakota May 22 
New Hampshire, May 22-24 

Okl May 24-27 
Rhode: island, May 29 
Vermont, June 12-14 











Deaths 


DONALD-In Boston, April 22, Deacon William C. 
Donald of Andover, aged 90 yrs. He was the last 
survivor of the original members of the Free Church, 
in which he had been an active worker for sixty years. 
The late Dr. E. Winchester Donald of Trinity Church, 
Boston, was his son, and three of his daughters were 
the wives of ministers, Prof. J. W. Chu rehill, Rev. 
George A. Jackson and Dr. M. L. Gordon of Japan. 

LOUD-In Weymouth, Agee 27, Z, aged ¢ 88 yrs , Martha B.., 
widow of the late Deacon John Loud and daughter 
of Rev. Jonas Perkins, who was for more than forty- 
ave ears pastor of the Union Church of Weymouth 

omg ye es services were held at her late 

Street, » eaten Monday, 
onl 30. Banal at Hos shostar, 

MOORE—In Moulton arch 7, Rev. Mark E. 
Moore, aged 68 yrs. ‘vor: re... past five years he has been 
supplying at Belknap, Io. 














For Convenience 
always have a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk on hand. Suitable for all household 
purposes. For puddings, cake and all kinds of des- 
serts. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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is exemplified in the 
SY-CLO Closet, the 
construction and ac- 
tion of which ends at 
once all the subtle 
dangers of disease 
arising from improper 
cleansing ; the escape 
of sewer gas; the ab- 
sorption of poison by 
the material of whic 
common closets are 
made (iron for in- 
stance); and the 
gradual discoloration 
of those interior parts 
which furnish a pro- 
lific breeding ground for millions of death- 
dealing bacilli. 


The action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, there is 
an irresistible syphonic action, which like a 
powerful pump, literally pulls the contents 
through the outlet channel, cleansing, 
scouring, polishing as it goes, leaving the 
INSIDE of the pipe as clean and smooth as 
a china bowl. And this is a truism because 





SY-CLO 
| Closet cut 


interior 
construction 


‘Note the 
deep water 
seal, making 
the escape 

i] of gas 

HY impossible 











The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation 


the SY-CLO is solidly constructed of china 
—pure white china—without joint or break 
or rough place inside or out to furn‘sh lodg- 
ment for dirt or disease germs. 


Examine your closet; if it is made of 
enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
discard it at the first opportunity for a 
SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. If 
you are building a house or buying one, 
insist on SY-CLO Closets with the trade 
_ name burned in the china. The fact 
tha 


TRADE MARK 


Closets cost but little more than other 
closets—that, with ordinary care, they will 
last as long as the house in which they are 
installed, leaves no further excuse for sewer 
sickness. Ask the plumber. 


A book on 

“Household 
Health” mailed 
free if you send 
the name of your 
plumber. 
Lavatories of every 
size and design 
made of the same 
material, and on 
the same principle 
as the SY CLO. 


POTTERIES 
SELLING 
COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 





























third of a century. 





Top Busey, with Large Phaeton 


Seat and in. cushion tires. 
Price compiete, $71.00. As good as 
sells for 830. more. 





33 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been 
sold direct from our factory to user for a 
We ship for examin- 
ation and approval and guarantee safe 
delivery. You are out nothing if not sat- 
isfied as to style, quality and price. 


We are the largest manufacturers 
in the world 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We 
make 200 styles of 
of Harness. Send for large free catalog. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., Harness. Price complete, $10.75. 
ELKHART, IND. 








iba 





Vehicles, 65 styles 
No. 44. 


Single Curved Breast Collar 


As good as sells from 85.00 more, 











BELLS. 


pt Alloy Church and Scnov: 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL Gon ‘ailispers. c 


YMYER ONLIKE OTHER BELL 
CHURCH am oes ras Tara 
io Cinclnaatl Bell Foundry Co- Cinclanail, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 8328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements 1 one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, dress: 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury rae oF 73. 























IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 





e4@0OUR CATALOCU 
% - wth. ns with a triumphant arch 

le up of over 40 varieties of vege- 
tables the world has learned to value, and 
of which we were the original intro- 
ducers, It has some both new and good 
for this season, and a vast variety of 
standard vegetable and flower seed, with 
intelligent instructions for the cultivat- 
ing of all of them. Catalogue FREE, 


J.J. H. GRECORY & SON 
Marblehead, Mass. 






CATAT OCU 


























HURCH 
a LDARPETS 


AT MANU 


FACTURERS JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


PRICES 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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An Appreciative Campaigner 


HOW THE AMERICAN BOARD CAMPAIGN 
HELPED THE PARTICIPATING MISSIONARIES 


BY ONE OF THEM 


Editors, Board secretaries, pastors, laymen 
and the churches—all did us great good. A 
generous share of the direct campaigning 
was done by a noble company of active pas- 
tors, devoted soul and body to the cause of 
missions. It was a rare treat to associate 
with them and to hear them. Ten years out 
of reach of such messages whet the appetite. 
And the strong set of laymen who joined us 
in our jaunts, strengthened our faith by show- 
ing that sane business methods are connected 
with the prosecution of the King’s orders so 
often said to require principally haste. When 
close, driving competition demands such un- 
divided attention to the proposition in hand, 
it meant something to these men (and more 
to us who watched them) to get busy over 
foreign missions and stay busy for days and 
nights. It was a live lesson in consecration. 
We shall not forget these fellow-travelers 
and toilers. 

Then the people in the churches we visited; 
as usual women not a few—but never too 
many. The local committees working for 
weeks to complete arrangements, those who 
took this ‘‘ foreign element ’’ into their homes, 
those who served at the tables, those who 
fortifying themselves at the loaded board 
listened late to those loaded for the Board, 
those who gave their pledges on one card 
and their prayers on still another, the count- 
less ones who shook us by the hand and 
shook us by a good joke, who cheered us 
by kind words, who asked about relatives 
and friends of mutual acquaintance working 
abroad, who told us they had always been 
interested in our country and our mission, 
who now and then handed us a piece of bank 
(not blank) paper with their autographs in the 
right hand lower corner—what a host whom no 
man can number of good givers and long 
lovers we met. 

When we started out, a Presbyterian with 
whom I had preached and played tennis in 
India, wrote, ‘‘I hope you will get two million 
dollars.’’ A college-mate in a Toledo pastor- 
ate wrote, “I hope you will makea mint.”” A 
sister who isa living sacrifice to the cause of 
medical missions, with health shattered, wrote: 
** Go, brother, it will do you lots of good. God 
bless you.” 

The wishes have become horses and the 





FOUND OUT | 


A Trained Nurse Discovered Its 
Effect. 


oe te 
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beggars have been riding. We have gotten 
more than millions, more than any of us put 
in. Tobe sure in days when million and bill- 
ion dollar undertakings are not infrequent, 
when ten thousand dollar investments with- 
out great surety of returns are of daily oc- 
currence, when hundreds of Congregational 
churches raise more to cover each its annual 
budget than is granted by the Board to two or 
three whole missions put together, it might 
seem like a disappointment that the campaign 
could not command a single million at its close. 
It has cost money, strength, time, much nerv- 
ous strain and a great deal of anxiety to the 
wives watching at home with prayerful hearts 
and much used pens, following the absent 
ones as they dodged railroad accidents and 
worked on at high pressure. Monetary esti- 
mates cannot be put on most of these com- 
modities, willingly invested; nor can monetary 
calculations be made of all kinds of returns 
now in possession. Not a mishap to any one 
is recorded, with the thousands of miles of 
winter travel and variety of weather. 

A wide and significant acquaintance with 
pastors and people have been gained. Mints 
of money and oceans of ore would not be ex- 
changed for the goodly fellowship enjoyed 
with so many of God’s great workmen, the 
cheer and courage coming from the gatherings 
of God’s children here interested, prayer, 
purse and person, in God’s children beyond 
the seas, and the assurance and reassurance 
that the Church of Christ in this country will 
not let the Church of Christ in any country 
suffer fatal violence. What the churches, the 
pastors and the Board got out of us many have 
told us in kind words—but we are grateful for 
the opportunity and privilege of going with 
you and coming to you with the story of the 
lands to which you have sent us. We thank 
you each and all, and we thank the Master of 
us all. Call on us again. 





Risibles 
FOR WELSH RABBITS 


He was a recent recruit from Ireland and 
had secured his first position in a grocery 
store. One day a customer approached the 
new clerk and inquired for some crumbled 
store-cheese for a welsh rabbit. After supply- 
ing the customer with the desired cheese, Pat 
inquired, ‘‘ And sure, is that phwat yer feed 
them on?”’—H. M. Hirsh, in Lippincott’s. 


FILIAL ANXIETY 


The little granddaughter of a Presbyterian 


| clergyman one night at bedtime became hys- 
| terical with fright over what she considered 
| her lost spiritual condition. 


Failing to com- 


| fort her, the mother called the grandfather, 


No one is in better position to know the | 
value of food and drink than a trained nurse. 

Speaking of cc ffee a nurse of Wilkesbarre, | 
Pa., writes: ‘“‘I used to drink strong coffee | 
myself and suffered greatly from headaches | 
and indigestion. While ona visit to my broth- | 
ers!I had a good chance to try Postum Food | 
Coffee, for they drank it altogether in place of | 
ordinary coffee. In two weeks, after using | 
Postum, I found I was much benefited and | 
finally my headaches disappeared and also the | 
indigestion. 

** Naturally I have since used Postum among | 
my patients, and have noticed a marked bene- 
fit where coffee has been left off and Postum 
used. 

**IT observe a curious fact about Postum used 
among mothers. It greatly helps the flow of 
milk in cases where coffee is inclined to dry it 
up, and where tea causes nervousness. 

**T find trouble in getting servants to make 
Postum properly. They most always serve it 
before it has been boiled long enough. It 
should be boiled 15 or 20 minutes and served 
with cream, when it is certainly a delicious 
beversze.”’ 

* There’s a reason ” for Postum. 





who gently opened to her the way of salvation. 
| Apparently satisfied, she soon fell asleep. 
Presently a terrified seream ran through the 
house. 

“*My child,’ cried the gentle clergyman, 
hastening to her, ‘‘ haven’t I made it clear to 
you?’ *‘*O, yes,” she sobbed, ‘‘ I’m all right, 
but I know there’s no possible hope for 
mother! ’—N. W. Stewart, in Lippincott’s. 





Notes and Comments 


The calamity has evidenced the strength of 
the bond that binds heart to heart in this great 
nation. Simultaneously almost with the blow 
the pity, sympathy and determination of 80,- 
000,000 people went cut to San Francisco. I 
loved the American people. I loved their as- 
piring and dauntless ambition. I loved them 
for the depth of their warm hearts; but since 
California was swept away I say, under the 
high heavens (and here the little English 
woman was shaking with intense emotion) I 
love the Americans and the Stars and Stripes 
ten thousand times more than I ever did before, 
—Commander Evangeline Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army (an English woman). 
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5% Paid for 12 Years 


a 2 Savings and 
n Co. is a strong, pro- 
managed 





Assets gressive, carefully under New 

$1,750,000 sciiieam anaeibael soeaimenionn tae 
Surplus and Profits | which handies savings accounts 
$150,000 ST0ting those of prominent Glen: 





gymen, professional and busi- 
ness men—and during 12 years 
has never paid less than &%. 
Let us show you how we can 
handle your money to better 
advantage than most other 
banking institutions. 

We will pay 5% Per Year. 
Karnings reckoned for every 
day your money is left with us. 
Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORE 




















One Hundred-and-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1906. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 






Cash eS — and Trust Compapnies...... $1.180,287.05 
UME SURIAID < vondevesencaensssevecsrecube tivees ae 543, 8 06 
United States Bonds. . <a "960, 000.00 
State and von Bonds.. 3) 5427, 1560. 00 
Railroad Bonds........ 2) 773,180.00 
Miscellaneous Bouds ae "394 1500.00 
NT EE ncencaveevisicevsstcvncévese 7 ,953, 725.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks...............055-06- 1000. 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks................ 391,750.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, com ist lien on 
PI Acids ovdsuhewhdacessussane 109,500.00 
a. uncoliec ted avd in hands of 
venWupvbsatts evpebabstehenatdenks 993,668.77 


$21,239,052.88 


LIABILITIES. 








Dash Capital»... .cccoccvdevdeccsescencscets &3,000,000.00 
serve a vane Spider and oiee wn 7,698,001.00 
Reserve for LOsses.............-eceeseee 783,047.08 
re a Re-Insarancs, and other 
btinhehahethsteseahetnasakebubes $37,503.46 
Reserve, tor Taxes and other contin- 
EE EE ae 300,000.00 
Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 
bilities including capital............ 8,720,501.34 
#%21,239,052.88 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders, $11,720,501.34 


ELBRIDGE G. or. President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, ow Freie 
ey ERIC Cc. BUSWELL, Vice- President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary, 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


5% and 6% BONDS 


For Conservative Investors. 
SEND FOR LIST. 


CEORCE C. KELLOCC, 


161 Devonshire Street, - Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 

















After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast exe 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


Church Organs 


LATEST Miretocd. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works HASTINGS, MASS. 


HAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


Lawrence, Kansas. 











Hutchings-W otep 
Organ Co. 
Boston, fHlass. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAA OGDEN RANKIN 


May 6, Sunday. Parables of the Kingdom.— 

Mark 4: 21-41. 

If we think of the world as full of change— 
we shall have sorrow; if as full of growth— 
we shall have joy. The latter is Christ’s 
thought, as these two parables show. In the 
first, we sow the seed on soil we have pre- 
pared, but wait for a growth with which we 
can have nothing directly todo. Never think 
of the Christ-life as something which depends 
wholly upon ourselves. God who gives life 
fashions growth. 
stand aside in order not to hinder. 


other parable the small beginnings, swift 


Often we must be still and 
In the | 


growth and helpful service of the life with | 


Christ are set forth. No man is saved for 
himself alone. 
Let Thy life grow within me, O my Saviour, 


until it becomes a help and blessing in the | 


worll. 
earnest'y desirous that Thou shouldst reap 
Thy harvest from the seed of Thine own sow- 


Let me not be seifish in my faith but | 


ing. And keep me from the destruction of | 
the burning drought and the destroying frost | 


that I may bring forth fruit in perfection. 


May 7. Naaman.—2 Kings 5: 1-8. 

O, these ** buts” that spoil our lives! Naa- 
man was a great man, honorable, victorious, 
courageous—but he was a leper. Leprosy is 
the type of sin. How many are shut off from 
usefulness by some such lepresy. Here is 
genius—but a drunkard. Here is one who— 
but for laziness—might reach great heights of 
influence or knowledge. Weare held back by 
besetting sins—some with less hope than Naa- 
man, who at least rec gnized his besetment 
and was willing to heed counsel and make 
great effor s to be rid of it. 


May 8. The Cure —2 Kings 5: 9-19. 

The prophet’s mes-age was an affront to 
Naaman’s sense of dignity in suffering. The 
great man with his horses and chariots stood 
at the humble door of the prophet and the 
prophet did not even deiga tocome out. Itis 
easy to let our pride hinder our mercies. The 
way to good for many a man is to discover 
that he is much less impurtant than he has 
been imagining. Naaman’s dignity touk ona 
wholly different tone when he came healed 
from Jordan. 

May 9. Gehazi.—2 Kings 5: 20-27. 

If Naaman had too keen a rense of dignity, 
Gehazi had noneatall. His leprosy was covet- 
ousness. Like Judas Iscariot, he was willing 
to make gain of his Master. See how Elisha 
mirrors to him the dream of his coveting. 
Elisha had much of Elijah’s feeling, that he 
stood alone as witness and representative of 
Jehovah. We must remember this in thinking 
of his harsh and terrible judgments. Gehazi’s 
punishment was an advertisement to Israel— 
and to Naaman—that God’s gifts were not for 
sale. 

Mayi10. The Heavenly Host.—2 Kings 6: 8-23 

Such a vision, our Lord tells us, is not tv ve 
compared with the quiet confidence of an un- 
seeing faith. The servant of Elisha saw, but 
Christ says, ‘‘ Blessed are they wh» have not 
seen and yet have believed.’’ Never think 
that our own day has less of God than any 
other in the world’s history. 


May 11. The Relief of Samaria.—2 Kings 6: 

24-33; 7: 1, 2. 

The market in the gate meant the return of 
peace. Note the dreadfal extremity of the 
city, only to be compared with that «f Jeru- 
salem in the final siege. No wonder the kirg’s 
servant was incredulous. Jehoram, though 
he was the son of a murderer, was not al! 
bad, he put on the hidden garment of m urt- 
ing when his people suffered. His words seem 


to show that he had some pledge frum Elisha | 


about the ending of the siege. 
May 12. Elisha and Hazael.—2 Kings 8: 1-15. 
Elisha’s visit was in tulfillmenut uf the word 





to Elijah on Horeb, ** Thou shall anoint Hazael 
to be king over Syria” {1 Kings 19: 15]. 
There seems t» bave been no literal anoint 
ing. Hazael may have been of theroyal house 
He called his son Ben-hadad. Elisha did not 
suggest, he discovered Haziel’s plan. Know- 
ing that Elisha knew, he carried it through 
without delay. His answer was only Oriental 
deprecation of himself as too little fur so great 
a work. 





The only dangerous lie is a twisted truth. 
—Out West. 
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st ” By Charles Newton 
EUROPE ON $4 A DAY Hood. New edition 
of the independent little book that tells you just how to 
“go it alone” and take a comfortable 75-day tour, every 
detail of expense, for 8288. Postpaid, 50c. 


~ ROLLING STONE Cus, 27 Gell Caliding, Medina, N. Y. 
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) Central Railway System 


Operating more than 12,000 miles of railway 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 
Ci mprising the 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Lake Erie & Western 


and Rutland Railroads 


For a copy of “America’s Summer Resorts.”’ which is No. 3 of the New York Central Lines’ ** Four 
Track Series.” containing a map of the te.ritory frem Denver to New York, Boston, Montrea! and 
Rar Sarbor inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising 
Depaitment, Room 141A, Grand Central Station, New York. 

C. F. DALY, W. J. LYNCH, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York Chicago 
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Summer 


IN 








Outings 


Yellowstone Park 


‘* The finest place in America 


for a vacation 


of a week, a 


month, or the season.’’ 


Plan your summer journey now. 
may enjoy the finest coaching trip in America; 


In Yellowstone Park you 
the majestic 


scenery of the Rockies; the study of wonderful natural phe- 
nomena; a glorious mountain summer climate; a view of the 


magnificent Grand Canyon—these are a few things; 
are described in ‘‘ Wonderland 1906,” 


if you like, for 


others 
sent for six cents. Or, 


SIXTY DOLLARS 


(From Chicago $75 Round Trip) 


you can enjoy a round trip from St. Paul and Minneapolis through 
the heart of the Great Northwest—acros+ two mountain ranges— 
to Puget Sound—‘ Mediterranean of America” and see Yellow- 
stone Park as a side trip en route, going via the 





Gardiner 


Gateway 


and the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Summer Excursion Rates 
June 1,--September 15. 
Liberal Stopovers. 


For full information write 


C. E. FOSTER, D.P. A. 
207 Old South Blidg., Boston, Mass. 











Talks With 
Ohe 
Training 
Class 


A Simple Manual for Teacher- 
Training Classes 


By 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


Ten lessons easily handled by any super- 
intendent or teacher. Patterson Du Bois 
says of it:.‘‘ It is not too precise in defini 
tion nor too bookish for busy folk. Miss 
Slattery is a quick-sighted and tactful 
teacher in the day school as well as in 
the Sunday school.”’ 


A beautiful book of 130 pp. in two bind- 
ings, at 40c. and 60c. net. Postage, 5c. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (1) GRAND” 


J" Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. 











It occupies practically no more space than an 

Upright. It costs no moro than the large Upright. 
It weighs less than the larger Uprights. It is a more 
artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. It has all 
the desirable qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. It 
can be moved through stairways and spaces smaller 
than will admit even the small Uprights. 


cataleese — CHICKERING & SONS = 25" 


813 Tremont St., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 
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ESTEY PIPE ORGAN 
TRINITY M. E. CHURCH, WORCESTER, MASS. 


You eliminate all elements of chance or uncertainty if your contract calls for an Estey 
Pipe Organ. If interested send for an illustrated catalogue, plans, specifications, etc., to 


Factories, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO.,, 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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